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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

AFTER a good deal of discussion with the 
editor about the title of this book, the joint 
conclusion was reached that " Social Antago- 
nisms " was the title most likely to cover the dis- 
cussion. In this book the author has endeavored 
to point out, and the editor thinks successfully, the 
variances in the interest and viewpoints of dif- 
ferent people. If the constmier could see him- 
self as clearly as Professor Weeks sees him, 
there ought to be a good deal of modification in 
his conduct. The same statement applies to 
other factors in the community. The book 
brings forth some wholesome conclusions re- 
garding social conflicts that might well be ap- 
plied to American life to its betterment. 

F. L. M. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

THERE are bits of daily experience that 
may profitably be interpreted in the light 
of psychology. Especially in his social contacts 
does the individual feel the need of interpre- 
tations. The strain of adjustment, from the 
presence of antagonisms between individual 
and society, is an ever-known fact. Moreover, 
there are within the individual himSelf discords 
sufficiently mystifying. 

It is hoped that this book may help people, 
for the sake of happiness, to understand them- 
selves a little better in certain situations of 
everyday experience. Commercial contacts are 
so frequent that some stress is laid upon these, 
while tensions and adjustments, in other fields, 
are included in topics treated. 

A. D. W. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES 



The purpose of this series is to furnish for busy 

men and women a brief but essentially 

sane and sound discussion of present-day 

questions. The authors have been 

chosen with care from men who 

are in first-hand contact with 

the materials, and who 

will bring to the 

reader the newest 
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subject. 



SOCIAL ANTAGONISMS 



CHAPTER I 

THE WAR OF WANTS 

^ I^HE wants of modern man — and woman 
-■" — are more numerous than those of their 
ancestors, for we know more, and knowledge 
breeds wants. The early savage who fell sick 
presumably wanted to get well, though it per- 
haps did not make much difference to him. The 
medicine man was sent for, and the evil spirits 
of the colic or gallstones were sought to be 
driven out; but if the complaint was serious 
enough the savage died. 

Knowledge Breeds Wants 

It was all a comparatively simple matter. 
The afflicted desired the wizard of the tribe to 
rattle dried beans in a bag over his suffering 
frame; nothing more. He did not ask for a 
trained nurse, because she was unknown. As 
there was no large city to which he could wire 
for a high-priced doctor, he died inexpensively. 

ill 
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Not having any property to leave behind, he 
called no attorney to commit to paper his last 
will and testament. 

From our knowing more, death is fought 
with all the weapons that ingenuity can devise 
and money buy. It is fought off in the forties 
by golf sticks among the wealthy and by dollar- 
a-bottle dopes among the lowly. Knowing 
that there are ways of fighting for one's life, 
and that some of these have proved of service, 
and all hold out hope, the man of the twentieth 
century creates a drain upon financial resources 
through his many wants when taken sick. 

Many of our wants, and civilization consists 
in their increase, are due to the realization of 
actual needs, needs which have long existed but 
have not always been thought about. The ig- 
norant man needs books, but does not neces- 
sarily want them. He should want them, but 
he is not always conscious of the need; when 
he becomes so he takes a long step upward. 
The small boy may need to visit a dentist, but 
he has no want to correspond ; rather he would 
glory in a mouth having a few gloomy spaces 
where teeth should be. If we had known as 
much about dust as we now know there would 
have been vacuum cleaners aforetime. A want 
is often a real need that gets into consciousness. 
Ages ago there were millions of needs, let us 
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judge, though fewer wants. There are more 
today. 

It is an axiom in economics that the consum- 
ing power of the public is indefinitely great; 
ever beyond the purse. The same truth has 
been expressed inelegantly under the figure of 
a champagne appetite and a beer pocketbook. 
There are wants upon wants ; wants pyramided 
to the skies, with the apex earthward. Mo- 
ments there may be when one thinks that all 
his wants are satisfied, but such moments are 
deceptive ; within fifteen minutes one may think 
of something that would cost the savings of a 
lifetime. 

The stoics? Yes, they renounced wants; 
they made themselves rich by wanting nothing. 
Thoreau on Walden Pond was a stoic, having 
nothing and wanting nothing. But Thoreau 
was not married. He also went back to town. 
Keep your eye on the man who has consider- 
able money and no wants ; pretty soon he may 
splurge. 

The approach of wants is seductive and free 
from alarm. The victim does not see the full 
number before him ; he sees merely one or two 
in a clear light. It is felt that happiness will 
be nearly or quite complete when some par- 
ticular want — involving just a little more than 
one can afford — is satisfied. Little does one 
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realize that when one want is satisfied others 
will replace it automatically, a tandem proces- 
sion in thin line or boisterous groups. 

The Order of Wants 

The procession of wants comes partly from 
their inter-relationships ; if a man buys an auto- 
mobile he must have a place to house it; and if 
he runs it away from home he must pay more 
for his meals. It is proverbial how the pur- 
chase of a new piece of furniture may lead to 
the replacement of all the other furniture in 
the house. The decoration of one room sug- 
gests the retouching of others, and perhaps the 
ultimate result is a new fence at the back of the 
lot. Whenever one changes his environment, 
which he does when he buys, he finds that he 
has disturbed his habit world, and he is likely to 
have to propitiate the gods of fitness by draw- 
ing still further upon the bank account. One 
wretched way to avoid wanting more things is 
not to secure the first one. 

Let us suppose that the citizen fares forth; 
he goes somewhere, perhaps to congress, or to 
Los Angeles. Having thus changed his situs, 
he must be prepared to suffer the consequences. 
He will want many things that he never thought 
of before. These things are required or made 
desirable by new environment. If the states- 
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man had stayed at home he might still be getting 
his lunches for twenty-five cents at the Grand 
Cafeteria, but in Washington he must eat as 
a lawmaker. One may wear old clothes on a 
farm, at almost no expense for garb, and with 
some pleasure, for old clothes invite to the 
fields, to the blackberry patch, and in March to 
the sill in the sun on the south side of the bam. 
There is joy in old clothes — in the country. 
Upon setting foot in the city, however, one 
loses his delight in seedy suits. What we spend 
depends much upon where we are; city or 
country, this stre.et or that avenue, with cigars 
or pipes. 

One cannot travel as cheaply as he can stay 
at home, if he has an economical wife. One 
cannot choose or leave alone so well when away. 
Others then gauge one's needs, indicate what 
one should want, and set the price. In leaving 
one's native heath there is left behind the little 
authority to govern oneself which still remains. 

To be sure, if among strangers one is free 
from one of the greatest incentives to bank- 
ruptcy, social competition, and the eyes of ac- 
quaintances. People who do not stay long in 
one place may escape this burden, having the 
fewer wants therefor. It is not pleasant to 
drop below the standards maintained generally 
among business, professional, or social ac- 
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quaintances. One is uncomfortable under the 
look of surprise; we like the surprise which 
compliments, but not the other kind. Often it 
is expensive to get acquainted. 

Social Contact and Standard of Living 

But there is less and less possibility of scorn- 
ing conventionality, for the world is becoming 
smaller. Local standards and peasant dress 
disappear. The press brings to everyone new 
ideas of consumption, and even the most re- 
moved villager is no longer immune to the ex- 
ample of how others live. The social pull, 
than which nothing multiplies wants faster, 
produces a response to fashions and standards 
of living set up far away and upon higher 
financial levels. Suggestion and the spell of 
the leader, operating through all the channels 
of publicity, throw down upon the masses 
showers of new wants. 

Hence, there is found the world over a rising 
standard of living. The light of the world has 
dawned upon the heathen Chinee, and he pro- 
cures a kerosene lamp of small bowl and puny 
wick. A tribe might be economical forever if 
it lived in ignorance of the rest of the world, 
but when people, even the most lowly, learn 
there is something which they do not have, 
there is desire, possibly action. The diligent 
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statisticians of Germany show percentages of 
increase in the popular consumption of many 
an article of food which the upper classes have 
known for a long, time was pretty good to eat ; 
chocolate, for example. There are no localities 
or countries heard from where people want less 
and less, always more and more. 

A miraculously elastic consuming power, 
upon which purely psychological foundation 
modern industry and commerce rest secure, has 
many roots, one of which is taste, a faculty 
or frailty which makes one distressed with a 
chromo after having seen an oil painting. 
When Good Queen Bess jolted over the fright- 
ful roads of her kingdom in a springless 
wheeled vehicle far inferior to a good farm 
wagon, her conveyance was in a class with the 
chariot of Apollo; it was the best there was, 
and it was all right until a better carriage was 
built. Christian princes would no doubt have 
been willing to sick their subjects on to war for 
the possession of a two-cylinder auto, model 
1900. But when the annual improvements 
appear, there is dissatisfaction with last year's 
machine. Think of it — the great fundamental 
importance of a utility lost sight of through the 
revolutionary antics of that wild bucking 
broncho taste! It seems like baseness to dis- 
parage anything that will run on wheels and 
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keep between fences. Why do not we appre- 
ciate the primary, the basic values, and cease 
from being troubled about niceties of detail? 
A roof over one's head is a rgof ; why not take 
comfort from that fact, and swear indifference 
to beamed ceilings and indirect lighting? If 
one were pulled out of the sea by a rope would 
it be sensible in him to criticize the strands ? 

Having taste, however, which is all things 
with all people, we cannot rest when once we 
have gained the substance of a thing; we must 
after its shadow too. My watch was once my 
pride; I did not know any better than to be 
perfectly satisfied with it, even feeling glori- 
ously superior. But that was before the day of 
the thin model. Now my watch is ugly ; taste 
has bucked again. It is the tragedy of last 
year's hat, once so sought after and so ecstatic- 
ally embraced; now none so poor as to do it 
reverence. The poison of luckless suggestion 
or an inner ripeness for change causes me to 
dispraise that which I before adored. 

From this variable factor of life esthetic 
vagaries multiply. There is little constancy. 
We are hopelessly fickle when once we get out 
of the familiar field of beefsteak and boiled 
cabbage, where the verities endure. Few will 
agree upon the artistic qualities of anything, 
and one will rarely agree with himself two days 
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in succession. If I gaze upon a painting, a very 
devil of perverseness and impertinence may 
lead me to dwell upon some disturbing detail 
that upon another time would not be noticed. 
In fact in every re-seeing my thoughts go cours- 
ing about by novel routes, delighted with newly 
discovered aspects or stumbling over annoy- 
ances unperceived before. 

The consistency of regard with which we 
perceive the humbler objects, like overshoes or 
the dictionary, is probably due to our looking 
upon them chiefly in the light of their service- 
ableness. One never stops to think if the dic- 
tionary is not a trifle stout and ill-appearing; 
the genuine, whole-souled service of this utility, 
rendered through its copious vocabulary, recon- 
ciles one to inartistic overweight; rather it 
causes one never to give a thought to the book 
as a work of art. 

Yet if the choice lay between two diction- 
aries, one artistic and the other unattractive, 
the former would surely be chosen, the contents 
being the same in each. And do we not have 
here one of the reasons for the rising tide of 
wants? Objects of substantial utility have im- 
pressed upon them by the makers esthetic char- 
acters. A gas range is not only a utility but 
also a work of art. Perhaps the old range in 
the kitchen really works about as well as the 
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new styles; but having seen one of the more 
attractive types, the housewife soon proposes 
an exchange or telephones the "second-hand 
man." 

Case of the Ulster 

An ulster is an ulster to the man who has 
never had his attention called to the different 
ways the collar may be cut, or to button ar- 
rangements, or to single- or double-breasted- 
ness, or to the nap of material, or to linings, 
or to colors of this season or that, or to the 
placing of pockets and their character. He 
who goes to a tailor to have an ulster made, 
thinking that it is a simple process, comes to 
see its complexity ; he who sought a means of 
keeping off winter winds and shutting out polar 
temperatures finds that he has entered the field 
of art, where nice choices are involved, and he 
may totter with fatigue after the ordeal of 
trying to make up his mind about a coat. If 
the tailor had kept still about the fine points it 
might have been all right; but even a slight 
draught, a mere swig, of the Pierian spring 
produces intoxicating effects. 

Women know better than we. They take 
shopping in dead earnest. They know it is a 
matter of life and death — by exhaustion. 
Anyone can buy any useful article if he has the 
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money, and buy it easily if he does not know 
too much. Those were happy days when there 
were only rag rugs and Brussels carpets. But 
art has come into the world with all our woe. 
Only by keeping the tightest possible check 
upon the frisky tendencies of appreciation may 
any of us live without friction between self 
and income. Even Croesuses sometimes take 
exception to the looks of nature and set gangs 
to work remodeling landscapes, creating lakes, 
uprooting forests, and moving mountains. To 
such deisticalness is the money lord driven 
through unquiet tastes. The expense for the 
things that are of subsistence value can far 
more easily be met than that for the things 
which appeal to taste. In our unmeasured 
esthetic appetites lies a market big enough to 
engulf production for a million years. Every 
clothesline in every back yard in the world 
Would stretch beneath the weight of oriental 
rugs on cleaning days, provided the rugs could 
be had, and the people knew rugs, and there 
was the money to buy — after getting the things 
Father wanted. 

Shapes and Colors 

All sorts of stimulations work upon our 
esthetic natures. The exchange of ideas results 
in new standards, as does the contact of civili- 
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zations. The seeing of two things instead of 
one makes for comparison. If there were only 
one shade of red we should be satisfied with 
that shade — happy to paint a barn or dye a 
cravat in the one and only hue. The more 
shades of red are called into commercial ex- 
istence, the more our color wants are refined 
and multiplied. And as color is capable of 
entering into relations with form, structure, 
and composition, the resulting number of 
choices would baffle anyone whose mathematics 
falls short of the uncanny permutations and 
combinations of numbers juggled in the pride 
of algebra. If all pencils were round, and there 
were only one color, green, the only pencil that 
a man could buy would be a round green pencil 
— and he would be satisfied. But with two 
colors, green and yellow, and two shapes, round 
and square, there may be a round green pencil, 
a round yellow pencil, a square green pencil, 
and a square yellow pencil; four instead of 
one. 

Introduce other colors and shapes, and the 
number of choices goes upward like a skyrocket, 
and introduce in addition such factors as grades 
of lead, and erasers, and still other factors, and 
the skyrocket, flaming but unconsumed, spurts 
off toward infinity. There is a deadly geomet- 
rical progression in this. And every change in 
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T I 

the article corresponds to a latent preference 
that somebody has in his nature, and brings it 
out as a want. 

Applied to the innumerable articles of trade 
and commerce, this principle of psychological 
crescendo gives us at least a starting point in 
the wild economics of consumption. 

Little do we know how much we are capable 
of wanting until we come into the presence of 
things, whereupon one knows the tempter. 
The child wants everything it sees, and in this 
transparent response perhaps is a clue to a 
better understanding of ourselves. The child 
reaches out for experience; he is impelled by 
curiosity and a hunger for contacts. To lay 
hold of objects, to possess, to absorb, to chew, 
is life; it is experience, development, excite- 
ment, action, exploration, adventure, and con- 
quest. Even so does the spirit of his elders 
reach out for the untried, striving to enrich 
and enlarge careers. The higher life consists 
in kicking over the traces of the habitual, a 
feat involving the satisfying of new wants. It 
is idle to expect people to be satisfied under 
fixed conditions, however delightful at first. 
The most insistent of wants is that for a con- 
tinuing development. 

The identification of wants with life itself is 
made surer upon perceiving how the competi- 
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tive principle, the law of self -exaltation, enters 
into consumption. The ext^t to which one 
commands the means to supply wants is a meas- 
ure of his fighting ability, a test of his hunting 
prowess. The urbanized savage of the wheat 
pit or the jobbing district is reputed according 
to his skill in bringing in game and in vanquish- 
ing adversaries; he is successful according to 
income. 

Display 

Once in possession of the means of purchas- 
ing, the next step is outlay in forms which, in 
open or subtle ways, impress the world with 
the victory. The fisherman does not hide a 
superb string of fish, nor would the money- 
maker give the impression of being financially 
unskillful. Even if he is modest his talents 
are likely to be advertised by members of his 
family. 

The most obvious reaction in the neighbor- 
hood is for other men to show that they are 
equally good men and brave ; that they can hunt 
too. Some may be good hunters and some 
poor; some may be poor hunters yet bring in 
game luckily trapped, and some good hunters 
may return empty-handed ; and some may find 
the game has a fence around it. But there is 
strife to be among the first. And as the one 
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sure way of securing the recognition accorded 
the strong, let evidences of strength and power 
be shown in expenditures. 

As no one would appear weak — and there 
may be more chagrin in poverty than in crime 
—the temptation is to seem as well able to buy 
things as anybody else. There appears, accord- 
ingly, a tendency for wants to multiply purely 
from competitive causes, irrespective of the 
actual agreeableness of objects. Among large 
numbers of people competition has long since 
passed beyond the stage of struggle for enough 
to live on, as among the hungry hordes of 
antiquity or among the too numerous under- 
fed and poorly clad of today; it has passed 
over into a competition in largeness of life, 
a competition in luxuries, in eminence, in 
display, and in what embraces all these — 
power. 

A very considerable percentage of wants 
today are those which the individual feels be- 
cause of the publicly registered success of com- 
petitors. Many of the things we should like to 
buy are regarded with an eye to effect; true 
even among the honest — and therefore poor? 
— although the spectacle of high-geared com- 
petitive consumption is reserved for circles of 
plutocratic surplus. 

If we did not have to buy for the neighbors. 
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and keep up with heartless pace-makers, many 
of us could be just as happy on less money. 

Psychic Poverty 

Let no one hope to find surcease of wants 
through opulence. It comes on good authority 
that the more one has the more he wants, and, 
singularly, the things one wants as his purchas- 
ing power increases always cost more than the 
things which satisfy upon a lower financial 
level. The tendency to put on all the traffic 
will bear is irresistible among dealers, which 
is interesting. But also the things which one 
is disposed to have are measured in larger 
numerals as one mounts the scale of material 
satisfactions and of spiritual ones resting on 
a cash basis. 

There evidently is no escape from the want- 
fiend through the mere getting of more money; 
poverty is a psychological state which may 
afflict the opulent as well as the wholly or partly 
submerged multitude. It is a state in which 
one is aware of things just beyond his reach 
and just within some other fellow's reach. 

If there is escape in the few years that remain 
to one after reaching the age of discretion it 
lies in a different direction. There must be a 
regulation of wants, a disciplining of them; 
they may need to be spanked. If there is a 
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poverty which is purely psychological, it should 
be curable by psychology. Is not the hair of a 
dog good for his bite ? 

Monks have renounced the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, but that is asking a good deal. 
Philosophers have told us to want less, which 
advice is contrary to nature. To curtail wants 
is a mild form of suicide. We live by reaching 
out in wider and wider circles ; no, the human 
race is not ready to draw into its shell — if it 
has one. Let us live. 

Salvation must be on other terms. We 
might, for example, learn to want those values 
which are open and free to all comers, never 
having been impounded by smart dealers and 
monopolists, like fresh air. It may seem cold 
comfort to turn away from manufactured arti- 
cles to the contemplation of nature and the 
ways of folks, but what else do prices permit ? 
If one could wish to see the spider's fantastic 
geometry as heartily as we insects of an hour 
Want to see things far away, the economy would 
be considerable. And that is just the sort of 
appreciation which we must learn or be con- 
sumed with futile aspirations and bitter envies. 
Not that one should submissively choose nature 
and let a privileged class make off with every- 
thing else. But as an element in happiness the 
appreciation of things for which there is no 
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charge for admission is to be commended. 
Given the disposition to pick up values at every 
turn of the road, and ownership makes less 
appeal; happiness becomes more a possibility. 

It is through the governing of wants that one 
may ever win happiness, and also through the 
making more accessible of things which are uni- 
versally desired but which few can afford. A 
model city provides for its population many 
forms of goods which in the past have been 
secured privately by a few individuals at much 
expense. If one were asked to name the things 
he would obtain if given unlimited funds he 
would be sure to name many utilities which are 
now open to the general public in the more 
advanced municipalities. Books, works of art, 
parks and forests, fountains and baths, birds 
and beasts from foreign lands, and the rest, 
are common social assets. 

The citizen may not feel just the same about 
this kind of ownership as about private owner- 
ship. There is a difference. If the citizen 
owned the buffalo in the municipal zoo, he 
might upon occasion sell him and buy some* 
thing else. Or he might put the money in the 
bank. While social ownership satisfies wants, 
it does not have the flexibility of private owner- 
ship ; it is not such a means of personal security. 

It remains, then, for the governments of 
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tomorrow to rid the individual of any gnawing 
anxiety as to what will become of him upon 
being taken sick, being thrown out of work, or 
upon growing old. With fears for maintenance 
done away with, it would be found that the 
private ownership of an object would in a great 
many cases be unimportant. A larger number 
of legitimate wants could then be satisfied. A 
book in a private library may satisfy but the 
owner, while in a public collection it may be 
read by hundreds. 

It is not comfortable to be in need of things, 
to lack things of sane utility, and find them 
out of reach — perhaps with someone else en- 
joying them. It is one of the marvels how 
those who have have so successfully persuaded 
those who have not to lean upon the hope of 
possession some time in the future. 

But rising standards of living show that hope 
deferred is losing in popularity, that the masses 
want. They may get more outright ; they may 
level incomes. Or more enjoyments may be 
realized through including in wants those mani- 
fold values never under lock and key, and those 
satisfactions which social purchasing increas- 
ingly provides. A social engineering may some 
time in the future help to the reconciling of 
man and his wants, as by assurance of neces- 
saries, the shifting of competition to service in- 
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stead of accumulation, and the bottoming of 
esthetic choices upon something other than 
caste indicia and vagaries of leisure. 



CHAPTER II 

ARTFUL SELLING 

THE person who " goes down town for five 
cents' worth of something and comes back 
ten dollars in debt" gets far less sympathy 
than a h3rpnotized person should receive; for 
buyers are often as if hypnotized. The essence 
of hypnotism is to hold a person's attention to 
a given idea imtil that idea is acted upon. The 
normal course is for ideas to result in action. 
Very often a given idea does not result in one's 
doing something, because some other idea 
interferes; leave an idea alone and it will 
issue in movements; there is no escape. It is 
dangerous to live with a single idea, for we 
are bound to act to correspond. Our safety 
lies in having other ideas get in on the main 
track and cause the first idea to take a 
siding. 

The Hypnotic Salesman 

The strong desire to sell goods, which the 
reader may have observed, has brought out hyp- 
notic qualities in salesmen, who seize upon a 
" talking point," concentrate our minds through 
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enthusiasm, bring up reserves of arguments 
when we glance toward the door, make us be- 
lieve we cannot live without their wares, offer 
to take pay in instalments — and a dray de- 
livers the purchases that afternoon. They are 
h3rpnotists, and, in regard to the instalment 
plan, gay deceivers, making it appear that it is 
a painless way of parting with cash. Painless ! 
A medical student nearly went mad over the 
rhythm of payments for a many-volumed 
work. 

Ordinarily we have a fairly wide field of 
consciousness and we meditate in generous 
circles, especially if we have a large subject — 
ourselves, for example — on which to meditate. 
Our thoughts trip gayly about in green fields 
and by running brooks. One idea chases an- 
other in an inconsequential and even blissful 
game of tag, in which no player ruthlessly 
dominates — in which, by gentle neutraliza- 
tions, the performers keep one another in 
check; and we go on in even tenor, quite 
within the proprieties of the law and our 
pocketbooks. 

But let one enter a store, and all is changed ; 
even before entering, all is not the same. Inti- 
mations and influences begin even in the sub- 
urbs, and the streets and window displays 
converge to a focus of suggestion. Goods are 
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placed on counters, which one must always pass 
in great numbers before reaching what he wants 
to find, and someone has designed a maze such 
that the distance traveled by the fly is immensely 
increased over the rectilinear arrangement 
which has seen the finish of flies innumerable 
in the past. And the crowning ingenuity is 
achieved with a tempting display of toilet arti- 
cles, which possibly includes fishing tackle, 
placed under the glass table-top from whieh 
one drinks root beer. 

The artful seller limits one's field of con- 
sciousness. One loses sight of his past and 
most of his future, his friends and depend- 
ents; he has merely an eye single, and this 
is applied to a knot hole. The broad earth, 
the majesty of the heavens, and the bottom- 
less pit — the last particularly — one loses 
sight of. The merits of the article are all 
that he sees — all that the seller wants him 
to see. 

Such is life ; and suppose it were not. Imag- 
ine salesmen trying to get away from the im- 
portunities of cash customers. Picture the 
buyer, roll in hand, hunting out the dealer 
from behind bales of modestly concealed 
goods and cajoling him to take a price, any 
price. Timidity and protective coloration 
would be the highest qualifications of clerks. 
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and fabulous salaries would be guaranteed the 
reticent and shrinking, and even the deaf and 
dumb. 

Narrowing Consciousness 

The art of one kind of salesmanship resolves 
itself into one principle : limit the field of con- 
sciousness. Whatever the means employed, 
whether persuasion, innuendo, frontal attack, 
or visions of heavenly delights, the controlling 
principle is the same. So compelling often is 
invitation to buy that one experiences a mo- 
mentary ecstasy of faith that in possession of 
the proffered article there would remain not 
the slightest impediment between oneself and 
perfect bliss. Automobiles are purchased in 
the extravagant but glorious misapprehension 
that they will transform life — milk the cows, 
weed the onions, discipline the children, crowd 
one's brain with knowledge, cure grip and 
colds, keep accounts, and climb trees, which 
last unfortunately they may attempt. The 
salesman knows the weakness of facts in 
the face of imagination, and profits thereby. 
Any misgivings are dextrously quieted, and 
possible deficiencies of performance or evi- 
dent shortcomings of construction are par- 
ried with perhaps specious reasons readily 
asssented to by the swaying victim. Reduced 
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to a single thought, and that man's age-long 
quest, delight, he who came to look remains 
to pay. 

The reasons why salesmanship has acquired 
its unique importance in this age belong rather 
to economics than to psychology. There is that 
in the social order which results in a wide dis- 
parity, on the part of the many, between appe-^ 
tite and menu. Restricted incomes among the 
many impose upon sellers an unrelenting strug- 
gle to be the first and most frequent to reach 
the consumer. Goods accumulate rapidly as a 
result of the marvelous productivity of modem 
industry, much moreJ[rapidly" than purchasing 
power has increased among the masses. Push, 
a word which may well stand for commercial- 
ism, is therefore absolutely necessary to ac- 
complish the feat of getting goods off the 
shelves ; and lack of push, whose aromatic qual- 
ity is the gentle art of selling, leaves goods 
unsold. There are times, as every salesman 
knows, when it is easy to sell goods. The fish 
hunt up the 'bait, swallow it, and swim to the 
boat proudly, hook in mouth — no landing net 
necessary. This is in periods when the crops 
are good and labor is fully employed at " good " 
wages, or when the opening of some natural 
source of wealth generates golden dreams. 
When times are poor, extreme effort is required 
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to effect sales except for a minimum of main- 
tenance. 

Suppose that in a night everyone's wealth 
were doubled, would books cease to be written 
on the psychology of salesmanship ? Not at all. 
At first there would be ready purchasing. The 
consumer would proceed at once to supply cer- 
tain needs of which he had long been conscious 
but had never before been able to satisfy. The 
next stage would be the arousal of wants which 
at the lower level of income had not been felt, 
whereupon a war of wants would ensue. In 
the war of wants the art of salesmanship rests 
upon sure foundations. 

Take heart, ye salesmen. Not that you are 
faint-hearted — there is no little courage in 
making people buy things they cannot afford. 
In stimulating wants you are upbuilding civili- 
zation, provided you make us want what we 
ought to want. Ply your adroit art, for it will 
be a long time before desire shall cease. 



CHAPTER III 

REACTIONS TO ADVERTISING 

THE consumer may not be the best judge of 
advertising, but it is for him that adver- 
tisements are prepared, and he is likely to have 
his impressions of the art. The final test of 
advertising is supposedly that of the cash box, 
by which so many other things are tested. N 
literary masterpiece which did not pull trade 
would soon be discarded for the paragraph 
which brings in buyers personally or by mail. 
No doubt the advertiser frequently consigns 
to the waste-paper basket many a bit of copy 
good enough in itself but lacking cash mag- 
netism. Perhaps he and the consumer would 
not always agree upon what would appeal ; per- 
haps he would be right and the consumer wrong, 
but he will pardon the presumption if the con- 
sumer has his own impressions. After all, the 
way the consumer feels is the fact in which 
sellers are interested. 

Mere Publicity 

One frequently sees advertisements which 
merely gives publicity to a man's or a firm's 
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name, or give little in addition to a name Ad- 
vertisements of banks are often of this kind. 
The assets and liabilities and the names of 
officers often appear too. Perhaps these are 
enough ; but with a modesty which is the key- 
note of this commentary, a modesty which for 
the sake of avoiding its becoming a nuisance 
will not be referred to again, let it be said that 
such bald facts do not seem to constitute a 
proper advertisement. It may be beneath a 
bank's dignity, and banks have that, to speak 
to the public in a pleading tone or to employ 
winsome phrases; but it would appear that a 
little more good cheer might not be amiss, espe- 
cially as it often tries one's nerves to venture 
into the marble fastnesses of the glorified 
strong boxes known as banks. Next to a 
church there is possibly no edifice which more 
thoroughly terrorizes the shrinking than a bank. 
One may enter the grocery with some assur- 
ance ; but a bank ! It seems almost like an in- 
dignity to offer peanuts to the caged financial 
elephants — to contribute such small mites to 
the swollen pile behind the bars. And as for 
venturing to ask for a loan, even with blood 
and real estate as collateral, this is not easy, 
unless it be for the hardened business man ; we 
prefer to borrow from our friends — without 
security. 
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Could not banks unbend ? Tell us what car 
to take; tell us to bring the children; promise 
to have an employee turn handsprings in the 
lobby; say that you have the best blotters in 
town on your writing shelf ; reveal unto us what 
the cashier eats for breakfast; and say that the 
richest director always fires his own furnace 
and carries out the ashes. Then will we come. 
But make us feel at home; if you don't — 

It may be all right for the professional man 
merely to give his name and state his business. 
The doctor would not profit much by a pen 
picture of an operation or a published count of 
his pills. Things are bad enough when one is 
sick; no need to anticipate; and if one were 
assured in advance that there was probably 
nothing serious the matter, one would stay 
away. The doctor and the dentist know their 
business; they say little to the public, just a 
hint, and the office address. Let others extol ; 
let others speak of the phenomenal dexterity of 
Dentist So-and-So in extracting fearful fangs, 
but let the dentist himself be silent; nor let him 
repeat the mistake of one who had as his sign 
an immense gilded tooth small above the gum 
line of the lower jaw and big below. If a 
wooden tooth is to be used for a sign, it should 
be constructed with a large body and slight 
roots; then one would expect that in this par- 
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ticular office the dentist would relieve him of an 
aching molar by the simple operation of tap- 
ping one side of it with the handle of a small 
mouth-mirror — about whose sterilization one 
rarely fails to be skeptical. It may flatter the 
dentist to hang out a sign which implies that 
he has the strength of ten because his heart is 
pure; but if he wants me to come to him he 
should not emphasize his own muscle, but 
charm me into believing that teeth rest lightly 
on the gums, to be bowled over and out like 
small tenpins. 

Watching a Space 

Occasionally one sees an advertisement 
which exhorts the reader to watch a certain 
space, in some cases the name of a concern 
being given. Where there is no name given it 
would seem that money could not be spent more 
foolishly. Who is going to watch a certain 
space? Very few readers could tell twenty- 
four hours later, the exact location of a given 
space. If the concern's name is given, the ad- 
vertising money is not spent wholly in vain; 
but even so, the failure to connect wares with 
the dealer's name makes the proceeding an un- 
wise one. A good many things happen in 
twenty-four hours. It is much better to make 
as complete a case as possible at the moment 
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when the reader's eye falls upon^a given space. 
The use and abuse of illustrations is a fasci- 
nating theme. The art of illustration has 
reached such a stage of perfection that many 
magazine readers look through the advertising 
pages before they look through the reading 
matter in the magazine proper, and the need of 
buying illustrated children's books grows less 
with the increasing delight of the child in lying 
on the floor and turning the advertising pages 
for the sake of the pictures. The illustrations 
invariably illustrate ; they attract the eye ; they 
please; they charm. In fact many times they 
appear too attractive; they absorb attention so 
fully that the products advertised may be over- 
looked. Where the illustration is closely asso- 
ciated with the goods it does its best work. 
Investigation shows that readers may retain a 
perfect picture of the illustration and not have 
made the slightest association between the illus- 
tration and the reading matter. The advertiser 
may succeed in attracting attention but fail to 
carry that attention over to printed statements. 
The illustration should be subordinate and ex- 
planatory; it should pertain. 

Lack of Evidence 

The irrelevant illustration is matched by un- 
substantial reading matter. The consumer is 
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interested in evidence, which is lacking in many 
advertisements. Large claims and preposter- 
ous self-admiration abound, but what of proof ? 
There is much eulogy and little demonstration. 
If space is too restricted to show proof, then 
give us sources to which we may go to satisfy 
ourselves. The avoidance, generally, of any- 
thing that looks like proof makes a bad impres- 
sion. We know that sellers are going to speak 
well of their goods ; that is to be expected. All 
sellers do this; sellers have always done this — 
but tell us how the thing is made; tell us of 
someone who has used the article for a con- 
vincing period of time; give us more facts, that 
we may come to admire through conviction. 
Declarations of lowest prices mean nothing, nor 
do claims for highest quality. These expres- 
sions have been used much ; they are pointless 
and conventional. Every dealer claims lowest 
prices, and no one has ever heard of a system- 
atic comparison of prices. One is forced to 
believe that dealers are uniformly too much 
given to self -adulation; too little to producing 
impersonal evidence on which the consumer 
could base his own conclusions. 

It was a convincing statement that appeared 
in an advertisement of rain-proof coats. The 
reader was assured that a member of the firm 
had driven for miles in the face of a heavy 
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rain storm wearing the woolen fabric in ques- 
tion, which was so woven that water would not 
penetrate it. One was convinced by this re- 
cital of personal experience; this was evidence 
that would convert the most skeptical, and it 
was somewhat disappointing to find that this 
choice bit of evidence was not supported by 
the test of holding a sample of the textile under 
a water tap. But the advertisement was good, 
it was fine; the disappointment was simply in 
the textile. 

The Principle of Change 

Change is an important principle in adver- 
tising; we soon come to be oblivious to the 
familiar and the unchanging. If a new sign is 
put up we notice it at once, but after we have 
passed the same sign a few times we become 
blind to the object. New things are noted be- 
cause of a possible bearing upon welfare. It is 
instinctive to take an interest in the unusual; 
but once we learn that the new object is what it 
is, that it is merely such a thing and that it will 
not bite, then we go along about our affairs 
giving little or no further heed to the intruder 
in the field of consciousness. 

Hence it is that we cease to observe the usual. 
A child is often thought to be a better observer 
than his elders. He does see many things that 
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his elders do not notice ; he sees them because 
they are new. Nearly everything is new to 
the child and he goes about with prying eyes. 
Most of us pay very little attention to our sur- 
roundings after we once become acquainted 
with them. People are often unable to give a 
description of objects in daily use. It is pos- 
sible, in fact probable, that a person buying a 
jackknife would be much better able to identify 
it on the day of its purchase than after using 
it for some time. There is real difficulty in 
identifying one's umbrella. The checkered 
careers of umbrellas are not wholly due to 
moral depravity. 

The principle of change applies to advertis- 
ing. It is not the statement that appears over 
and over which impresses most. It is true that 
we learn by repetition, but it should be repeti- 
tion with change. Change may take place 
through a change in the copy or illustrations, 
or through a substitution of readers and ob- 
servers. A sign painted on a wall is a new sign 
to every person who passes it for the first time. 
There is not much need to change copy for 
changing observers. 

Akin to novelty is movement; the moving 
thing always attracts attention. Nature has 
disciplined all living things into a quick response 
to whatever is in motion, for danger comes 
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with movement. The experience of our pre- 
historic ancestors and their remote ancestors, 
and of all ancestors, that creeping, flying, jump- 
ing, and pouncing creatures may be dangerous, 
has made such a deep impression on the nerv- 
ous system that we are quick to see motion. 
Mechanical contrivances, guinea pigs, and acro- 
batic mice displayed in a shop window instantly 
arrest attention. The sandwich man in motion 
is more interesting for the moment than the 
greatest philosopher in a statuesque position. 

It is not only necessary to attract attention, 
but to create a desire to purchase. No one 
would think of framing an advertisement which 
would merely attract attention. Illustration or 
text is intended to attract attention and to give 
an agreeable impression. A manufacturer of 
ladders would not represent one of his ladders 
as broken nor show a picture of a workman 
falling off ; he would strive so to advertise lad- 
ders that the reader would feel like securing one 
because of its advantages: its safety, its ease 
of operation, or the good qualities of the mate- 
rials used in its construction. If a food is 
advertised it should suggest pleasant results, 
as plumpness and health. Some years ago a 
breakfast food was advertised through the pic- 
ture of a skinny and apparently somewhat 
idiotic man wearing an extravagant grin ; that 
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was bad advertising. One would prefer to use 
a food whose implied results were not so pal- 
pably undesirable. The advertisement of a 
photograph gallery was injudicious for similar 
reasons, a bulbous-nosed caricature serving for 
illustration. The association of a distorted 
countenance with photography is not attractive ; 
we want our photographs to look as well or 
better, especially better, than ourselves. If 
there is the slightest intimation in a photog- 
rapher's advertisement that our pictures are 
not going to flatter us we may lose interest in 
having our pictures taken. 

A curious example of appealing to delightful 
associations appeared in the pages of a stock 
journal. The proprietor of a stock farm, in 
advertising horses, used terms applying to the 
most delightful foods. Certain of his horses 
were described as "peaches and cream," and 
the most provocative dietetic vocabulary was 
used, freely followed by exclamation marks. 
Peaches and cream had not the slightest rele- 
vancy to Percheron horses; but this dealer's 
advertisement provoked interest and wheedled 
the reader into a favorable state of mind; the 
impression made was that the horses adver- 
tised were most attractive creatures, and the 
novelty and cheerful absurdity of the appeal 
produced favorable results. We are won by 
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spirit and enthusiasm, and recollections of table 
delicacies are oftentimes glorious. 

Gratuitous Help to Competitors 

There are advertisements that persuade, but 
do not persuade especially to the profit of the 
one advertising. Preachments of saving money 
by one bank advertise all banks, not merely the 
one paying for the advertisement. If the public 
is urged to secure umbrellas for a rainy season 
this advice inures to the benefit of all dealers 
in umbrellas. One man's advertisement may 
promote the interests of all other dealers, he 
shaking the tree while others as well as himself 
gather the fruit. Presumably all that a retailer 
wants to accomplish through advertising is to 
increase his own sales, and under competitive 
conditions he would even prefer that the sales 
of others should not only not be increased but 
be reduced, so that his own sales might be 
heavier. If the dealer is the only one carrying 
a certain commodity he can then safely urge 
its use in general terms. It is only when there 
is a monopoly that a certain kind of exhortation 
to the public is most profitable. The competi- 
tive dealer really does not care whether the 
public uses a product or not unless it is pur- 
chased from him and him only. 

The dealer does not pose as a philanthropist. 
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He is interested in his own income, and, unlike 
the promulgator of reform ideas, who seeks 
the world as an audience, he is mainly inter- 
ested in reaching the possible buyer. To do 
this he must shout when others whisper, and 
whisper when others shout; he must set him- 
self in contrast to others; if other advertisers 
use heavy type, let him use small type; if others 
use a variation of type, let him print his adver- 
tisement in uniform type; let him do something 
that contrasts with what others do. If most 
men were giants the man of average height 
would attract attention ; among men of average 
stature the dwarf and giant are beheld by all 
beholders. The field for ingenuity in applying 
the principle of contrast is as boundless as the 
sea. 

And yet in one matter the advertiser should 
not be very diflFerent. The atmosphere of sin- 
cerity is a universal attraction. To appear to 
be sincere is not easy; it is not always easy even 
for persons who are sincere to make others 
think that they are sincere, and it is to be sup- 
posed that if one does not have a good case 
sincerity could be simulated only with great 
difficulty. When one reads an advertisement 
that seems to come straight from the heart he 
is haunted by its message. Many advertise- 
ments are too smooth; too well edited; the 
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hand of the advertising expert is too apparent. 
If an illiterate dealer were to blurt out in print 
what he has to say, the very crudeness of his 
expression would win favor. Directness, brev- 
ity, and genuineness have power. 

There is a suggestion of insincerity in ad- 
vertisements that cost a great deal. One fears, 
too, that the seller is incurring a fearful adver- 
tising expense to be recouped out of the pur- 
chaser's pocket. One does not like to feel that 
the firm with which he deals is throwing out 
thousands of dollars upon expensive announce- 
ments. There is somewhat the same feeling 
as there is with reference to big stores. One 
hopes to secure the better bargain in some un- 
pretentious establishment on a side street than 
under a vast roof. One associates a big con- 
cern with big expenses, and inclines toward 
the smaller establishment. The display of 
wealth by the seller, either in establishment or 
advertising, reacts unfavorably, just as the ex- 
travagant dressing of the wife of a physician 
or a lawyer causes the average person to won- 
der if fees are not likely to be too high. The 
simple and economical administration of the 
household of a professional man is an attrac- 
tion to patrons of moderate means* 

There is a certain suspicion in regard to all 
advertising. We have heard how businesses 
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have been built up through daring advertising, 
and one fears that there is a good deal of bluff 
in the matter. We suspect big dealers of se- 
curing returns through the mere force of pub- 
licity and somewhat regardless of the actual 
merits of things advertised. We expect them 
to overstate their claims, and we often seek to 
find out for ourselves about the commodities 
offered. There is a wide distrust of printed 
statements ; we read about a political meeting, 
and then hunt up someone who was there to tell 
us exactly how matters stood. Full credence is 
by no means given; yet even extravagant ad- 
vertising seems to produce results. Notwith- 
standing unfavorable reactions, the din of the 
advertiser succeeds in impressing upon an im- 
pressionable public, names, trademarks, and 
products. We buy things because we have 
heard of them, and we do not buy the un- 
heard-of thing unless it be before our very eyes. 
With all the finespun ingenuity of modem 
advertising, and with all its lavish expenditures ; 
with all its utilization of commercial psychol- 
ogy, and its appeal to contrast, repetition, move- 
ment, color, change, pride, and delight, the 
most compelling argument for purchasing 
rarely appears : they do not tell us how to get 
the money with which to buy. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FITNESS OF VOCATIONS 

T CONFESS to a yearning for the job of 
•^ being a janitor. There is lure about being 
in basements a good deal, and sitting on a pack- 
ing box and smoking a pipe. From a base- 
ment window one may peer out at about street 
level and see who is coming — much as the 
cave man might have done, and with less ap- 
prehension. Possibly it is the cave man soul 
that prefers underground retreats. Then the 
janitor has more or less to do with fires — 
smoky lamps and lanterns and heating systems 
and sissing steam radiators. Being a janitor 
or fireman, one could always be sure of a good 
excuse for not attending lectures. Even on 
Sunday a man thus employed might have to 
leave the house to look things over during that 
part of the afternoon when most domestic situ- 
ations of a strained nature arise; for there is 
nothing like idleness and reminiscence to start 
an argument. 

But aside from the attractiveness of sub- 
terranean life, when much of the work is 
done by machinery and in dim lights, amid 
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happy confusion and with accidental socia- 
bilities with great men, for these may come 
along, there is also the incentive afforded by 
not being perfectly contented with one's own 
job. 

And was there ever a man whose emplo3mient 
fitted him as does a tailor-made garment? 
There are such as say they are perfectly satis- 
fied with their work. Assuming that all men 
are truthful — but it is hard to assume it. As- 
sume it anyhow. Then there are the ninety 
and nine who do not think that their work is 
perfectly fitted to their natures. There are far 
more people who fear that a mistake has been 
made in choosing a calling, or in the thrusting 
of one upon them, than would declare they were 
satisfied. Most people are not so sure that 
they would take the same course if returned to 
the starting point.. They have doubts. They 
want to think it over. Some even zealously 
assert that theirs is positively the worst occu- 
pation known among men. And the strongest 
complainers are often notably successful as the 
world goes. 

No, the correspondence between one and his 
job is not always nor customarily, nor ever 
except in the rarest cases, of the uniform 
and silky pressure of a perfect fit. Voca- 
tions do not often counterfeit the liquid en- 
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vironment of a happy cork, moist, bobbing, 
and serene. The discrepancy may lie either in 
the supporting medium or in not being a good 
cork. 

Types of People 

Which leads to the truth that while there are 
many kinds of corks there are not so many 
after all. It is said to take all kinds of people 
to make the world. On the contrary the world 
is made up of a very limited number of kinds 
of people, a far smaller number than that of 
the employments which the modem world re- 
quires. Vertically, there are grades of ability 
and intelligence, ranging from the feeble- 
minded, without whom modem psychology 
could not get along, up to individuals of the 
largest brain boxes and superlative talents. 
And, horizontally, people differ in tempera- 
ments and special aptitudes. That is to say, 
people of the same level of native intelligence 
will be found to possess minor or impor- 
tant differences. No two people are quite 
alike, it is true, but one individual's mental 
map does not differ from another's as widely 
as occupations differ from one another. 
The original differences of human nature are 
less numerous and less radical than the differ- 
ences in employment brought into being and 
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endlessly multiplied under the division of 
labor. 

Occupations Make People Different 

It is the original nature of man, his inborn 
traits, that are meant. People of fifty or sixty, 
or even thirty, years of age are found to differ 
about as widely as occupations. But these dif- 
ferences have been grafted upon a rather com- 
mon human nature. At the finish there are 
more nearly as many kinds of people as occu- 
pations, but not at first. Training, environ- 
ment, money-getting experience, and wind and 
weather combine their force upon the individual 
as soon as he becomes a banker, rancher, phy- 
sician, or janitor, and differences result as you 
see them. 

Even in one's earliest years the effects of 
occupations are registered, through the conver- 
sations of people known to the family and espe- 
cially through the very tools and appurtenances 
of the employment of the male head of the 
family. The viewpoints established in child- 
hood through these influences can scarcely be 
overthrown later. Thus from the very begin- 
ning of one's life, occupations add to the differ- 
ences among people. 

But the early or late weathering effects of 
occupations are rarely quite sufficient to efface 
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the paint of heredity. The plumber who would 
have become a lawyer if he had known in early 
life that there were lawyers — if his father had 
talked about courts at the supper table — never 
fully loses the legal bent ; and the boy with the 
gift of phrasing who is short-circuited to the 
farm grasps the plow with fingers that itch for 
the pen. 

There are enough odds and ends of native 
and unsatisfied preferences left in nearly every- 
one to cause friction under the requirements of 
most of the tasks which society has at its dis- 
posal. I may have a preference for basements 
and no affinity for star-gazing, yet inhabit an 
eyrie in a very tall office building. Green fields, 
brooks, birds, and soil are not for the engineer 
in the hold of a lake freighter. The satisfac- 
tions for certain deep-seated ancestral likings 
for the things of the old earth are not at hand 
for the millions whose work imprisons them in 
cities. 

One's nature is so varied that only a highly 
varied employment would fit perfectly. But 
such employments are far from usual. The 
tendency is distinctly to the contrary. Those 
who are thoroughly satisfied with their occu- 
pations have work of a changeable and refresh- 
ing type or take kindly to bit and harness. 

Not only is the love of nature sorely upset 
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by urban environments, but the free-roving 
spirit of man chafes under enforced monoto- 
nies. Dr. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard, makes the astounding statement in one 
of his books that after a while the work of a 
university president becomes as monotonous as 
that of a blacksmith. If men were to have full 
range for adventure, curiosity, conflict, sur- 
prise, and the desire to travel and hunt, it would 
be necessary to piece together a good many oc- 
cupations, with but a fitful tenure in each. The 
jack-at-all-trades appears to have the most com- 
fortable career, except for money getting. 

The Pay Motive 

And it is money getting that controls. We 
all are doing things which we should not be 
doing if the fleshpots did not send up their de- 
lectable odors. Money is not only a root of 
evil — a large thrifty taproot — but it is the 
root of good works done in the name of indus- 
triousness. Taking up an employment is not 
without regard to compensation. Hence one 
may be found working at something which does 
not appeal to taste or satisfy the cravings of 
his nature ; from which fact arises discord. Un- 
attractive work which is profitable must be 
chosen as against that which would afford more 
delight but less cash. 
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The early world probably suited the savage 
very well; it was the world of his ancestors. 
But the modern world — the world of posterity 
— takes the skin off. We stuff ourselves into 
narrow employments, and the superintendent 
comes around and trims off any portions that 
stick over. Such is specialization. 

The laws of nature keep on working, how- 
ever, and as one ages, his irritations burn low 
and tasks come to test lightly upon the nerves. 
Habit chloroforms. Then, too, the savings 
bank account and the balance sheet unfold in- 
creasing charms, to the end that early distinc- 
tions are largely lost. One tends to become 
reconciled to his lot — if it pays. 

There is also the chance of asserting one's 
nature even under forbidding conditions. 
Many employments, and may their tribe in- 
crease, allow somewhat for personal growth; 
the incumbent may make his own job. One 
may translate his occupation into personal 
terms; he may elect as his own this or that 
phase of a standard employment, and come to 
be valuable by commercial tests. Opportuni- 
ties exist for building the nest to suit the bird. 

Interests also change, for interest follows 
whenever one applies his mind closely to a sub- 
ject. A certain line of work may at first be 
most unattractive, yet upon being given genu- 
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ine attention, come to be pleasant. It is not the 
easy task that has the largest possibilities of 
satisfaction, but rather the labors which tax 
one's resources and kindle latent joys. The 
closer the application, the greater the prospect 
of quiet but absorbing delight. The superficial 
pleasures on this planet are soon exhausted; if 
one would be happy let him get hold of some- 
thing that pulls back. 

The job pessimist not infrequently confounds 
the limitations of employment with the general 
limitations upon human life, just as certain 
feminists think that man, especially through the 
denial of the ballot to women, is the prime 
cause of feminine unhappiness. Yet with the 
ballot — who should not blush for its denial? 
— and a servant in the house, and the budget 
system in the family, there still remain old age, 
death, and fat. One should make sure, in kick- 
ing against the pricks of occupation, that he is 
not kicking — though he might have reason to 
do so, very likely — against the order of the 
universe, which, however ill-contrived or un- 
acceptable, is beyond speedy repair or substan- 
tial alteration. Freed from every oppression 
we should still be uncontent, for freedom is 
disappointing. 

Yet with all that may be said in praise of 
the gradual adaptation of the worker to his 
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work, the disharmonies are sufficiently serious. 
That a man has to work at all is not a univer- 
sally popular imperative. Then the mistakes 
made in getting into employment are not a few. 
What more serious choice does a man make 
than that of occupation? There are too many 
square pegs in round holes and round pegs in 
square holes, and altogether too many holeless 
pegs and pegless holes, in the world to warrant 
any depreciation of the art of choosing an oc- 
cupation, if occupations are really chosen. 

Of which there is doubt. Economic condi- 
tions in a vast number of homes compel chil- 
dren, as they reach the age of earning, to accept 
any work that offers. Usually there are more 
applicants for employment than positions avail- 
able, and the work that can be had 'first is that 
which is entered upon, often to be followed 
for life. There is little real choice when hunger 
forces the balance. 

Ways of Choosing Vocation 

For a real choice certain conditions are nec- 
essary. One must know about the different 
occupations, know that there are many, some 
of which, like law and politics, are double cou- 
sins, and others of which, like accountancy and 
literature, are not on speaking terms. It is 
highly important to know early in life that 
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there are various occupations, and to know of 
the inwardness of these occupations — to have 
information serving to bring out a reaction in 
the young person ; anecdotes from the profes- 
sions, descriptions of engineering works, side- 
lights upon commercial and financial careers, 
and endless modem instances, as touchstones to 
preference. Wide opportunities for the discov- 
ery of affinities are required in simple fairness 
to the rising generation. Children should be 
taken to visit all sorts of business, industries, 
and farms. Those in the country should have 
excursions to great centers, to seaports and 
mines, and those in the city should be shown 
the country and its pursuits. Representatives 
of the various employments, workers as well 
as employers, should lecture before bodies of 
young people. Thus informed the young per- 
son would have a spur to ambition and be 
definitely guided. 

Not only is such information important, but 
the time when it is seriously listened to is 
equally important. While there are those 
whose bents are apparent from the first, there 
are a multitude whose predilections shift and 
flicker until late. Usually the occupational af- 
finity of the boy bears small resemblance to 
the love of his maturity. If the choices of boys 
and girls were true to their later selves the 
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world would be overcrowded with policemen, 
locomotive engineers, dra)mien, acrobats, bass 
drummers, clergymen, and lady missionaries. 
Individuals often run a gamut of preferences 
from childhood up to the age of eighteen or 
twenty. The German caste system in educa- 
tion, which fixes occupation at fourteen or 
before, and the imitation of that system pro- 
posed in this country by those whose philosophy 
is derived straight from the manufacturing in- 
dustries, are wholly inhuman and unsound. 
Premature commitment to occupation marks 
the downfall of equal opportunities in this 
world and is a crime against the young. 

Even with the best of early conditions the 
possibility of error still exists, for one may 
misinterpret the inward signs. Some contor- 
tion of vanity may convince one that he would 
succeed where his failure is inevitable. Per- 
haps he should plow who would preach. Like 
the believer who is baffled in interpreting the 
signs of pardon and guidance, the youth often 
finds it hard to distinguish between true and 
false lights, and may even lay out his future 
by a will-o'-the-wisp. Numbers enter profes- 
sional schools who have not the required abili- 
ties and traits, soon to drop out, and many in 
middle life change from one pursuit to another 
— are late in finding their niche. 
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This sort of wastage can be partly overcome 
by good advice and scientific tests of abilities. 
Certain types of imagery are required for suc- 
cess as a typist or stenographer, for example. 
Tests of the ear would decide early in child- 
hood whether it would be worth while to seek 
a thorough musical education. Tests of imagi- 
nation can be made to determine fitness for 
occupations involving creative ability. The 
person who makes snap judgments can be di- 
rected to an employment where execution is 
required, while the slow-moving logical mind 
can be pointed to a calling where persistence 
and study are more essential. It is a matter of 
common observation that some who fail in one 
kind of work are phenomenally successful in 
other kinds. One's own first choices are by no 
means final; hence the need of correcting or 
anticipating false starts through the tests of 
the psychologist. The fact that one wants to 
be something in particular indeed creates a 
strong presumption of fitness even when ob- 
servation tends to the contrary. But there is a 
field within which scientific tests are important. 

Advantage of Disadvantages 

Yet the individual is so complex that there 
must be extreme caution. There is such a 
thing, for example, as making a deficiency pay 
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dividends. The would-be orator unpromising 
in his speech — vide Demosthenes and Henry 
Ward Beecher — may by sheer effort acquire 
fluency superior to those who would pass a 
better vocal examination. One would think 
that a traveling salesman should have good 
hearing, but one man made deafness contribute 
to receipts through a chronic facetious misun- 
derstanding and exaggeration of the customer's 
orders. Modern Germany became a "model 
and a menace/* not through natural resources, 
but because of their lack. A poor soil and in- 
adequate water connections are largely respon- 
sible for a tremendous agricultural and manu- 
facturing development and the creation of 
internal waterways, one of the results of which 
is to make Berlin, 400 miles from salt water, a 
great port. Deficiency or no deficiency, look 
out for the man who wants to be something, and 
wants it badly. If genius is another name for 
hard work, it is as important to observe purpose 
as talent. Card tests may stop a few unfortu- 
nates from attempting the impossible, but so 
many other factors besides apparent ability 
enter into actual fitness that testers should be 
modest. 

Any effort, however, designed to bring about 
better relations between taste and talent and 
employment is hopeful, for it may lead to ex- 
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amining occupations themselves to see how 
much they offer a rational being. It were better 
oftentimes that jobs be made to fit than that 
people be made to fit. 

Positions should satisfy normal men and 
women. With work organized, diversified, and 
alternated to provide fuller human expression, 
the choice of vocation would be less hazardous 
or ill-fated. 

But this, of course, while devoutly to be 
wished, is for a later generation. Today it is 
step lively to have a job at all, and those who 
can afford it find a life in avocations often 
unhappily denied in the vocations by which they 
earn their bread. 



CHAPTER V 

PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 

A MAN once studied contracts for a year 
under one of the ablest teachers of law in 
the country, and then said that it did not seem 
to him that he had learned anything. He was 
mistaken; he had learned much, but on the 
spur of the moment he could not summon up 
remembrance of the past. If this man had been 
well questioned, and his mind explored sys- 
tematically by a psychological X-ray, an abun- 
dance of learning would have been discovered. 

Underrating Our Knowledge 

Learned men, experienced men, wise men, 
may feel empty. The salutation. How do you 
do? is vastly more humane than. What do you 
know? The former does direct attention, but 
the latter leaves one wriggling in a sense of 
mental impotence, without a single starting 
point for recollection. 

We are always doing ourselves an injustice 
by underrating our mental stock. Someone 
will counter with the case of the sophomore, but 
the interruption is groundless. One simply 
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cannot climb any height from which he may get 
a full view of what is stored in his brain. 

We never know how much we know until we 
are placed in situations which call forth our 
resources. The feeling of inefficiency is often 
highly inappropriate, and is no sure test of 
ability. Suppose a person were given tasks 
like this : tell all you can about people, or, write 
about business organization. It would be with 
extreme difficulty that one could set himself 
going to say anything. But let the interrogator 
produce specific queries searching the pigeon- 
holes of the brain for the information filed 
tliere, and one would make a better showing. 

Questions Stimulate 

But if the question never comes? Then we 
never recall our knowledge. There are thou- 
sands and thousands and millions of things in 
our experience which for want of suitable chal- 
lenge are lost. They are in the mind, but we 
do not know they are there and never may 
know. Once in a while, by chance, a memory 
button is pushed in the meeting of ^n old friend 
or in stumbling upon old correspondence, 
whereupon cobwebby doors fly back and we 
are amazed at unexpected revelations of recall. 
There is a touch of sadness in the knowing 
that we shall never fully recall what we knew 
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SO well. Buried and forgotten lie a hundred 
selves in a cemetery where even the ghosts 
forget to walk. 

The needs of daily living determine what 
shall survive from all the mass of personal ex- 
perience. If the physician forgets something 
he learned in the medical school, it is because 
such knowledge is not in ordinary use ; he re- 
members that which is involved in his daily 
practice. The mind eliminates ; it cleans house. 
That which is not required for present occu- 
pation is brushed aside in favor of the bright 
and shining facts upon which our bread 
depends. 

But the essence of forgotten things is not 
lost. Many of the principles and sentiments by 
which one is guided are derived from materials 
whose gross form no longer can be recalled. 
Choices are made in the light of former expe- 
rience whose separate elements are no longer 
distinguishable. At one time, perhaps, the 
cook could tell how many spoonfuls to put in, 
and the physician could tell how to know this 
disease from that ; but, long since, a happy and 
economical intuition took the place of studied 
exactness, which stage of intelligence is last 
and best. 

The sense of ignorance lends itself to saying 
we do not know when we really know, lends 
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itself even to an affectation. No one can keep 
his eyes open without learning enough to war- 
rant holding his head up, even in an age when 
the ponderosities of speciaHzation loom on every 
hand. Let us not be cast down ; we know more 
than we think we do, and perhaps more than 
we are given credit for. 

Writers Show Us What We Already Know 

The writer of books takes advantage of a 
simple device and gets himself an unwarranted 
reputation for learning. By casting a net of 
organization over information largely common 
he brings under heads and subheads that in 
which we all move and have our being. We 
already know much of what we read, but it 
never occurred to us to frame it The appeal 
of the successful author is in the saying of 
things whose reality we recognize. He puts 
together that which is chaotic and unorganized, 
but his materials lie all about us — if he sells 
10,000 copies. Everybody has one or more 
books in his makeup; but only a few persons 
ever catch the trick of heads and subheads. 
Those rare phenomena who are styled walking 
encyclopedias are not really unique; all the 
people we see, even the illiterate, are walking 
volumes, some being sets, others single books, 
and some pamphlets — literature world with- 
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out end. According to one's experience is he 
a work, and according to his skill with the 
lariat of paragraphs is he an author. Do not 
worship a book — you would not if you could 
see the author, says one; good advice, for 
authors are like everybody else, except for 
rhetoric and the exasperating knack of drag- 
ging forth from semi-oblivion the escaping 
culprits of ideas. 

We shall go to our graves skeptical of our 
own attainments — with a few bright trinkets 
of thought on the counter before us, and with 
bulky shapeless masses of mental possessions 
in the unlighted recesses of the warehouse. But 
knowing this illusion of ignorance, we may 
counteract its evil influence; and whenever a 
task presents itself we may attack it boldly in 
the faith that in the doing of it hidden resources 
will become available. 

Not only is there such illusion of ignorance, 
but there is also, as a disconcerting factor, the 
sense of awkwardness inseparable from new. 
experiences and promising attempts. 

Novice Is Awkward 

Like a fish out of water, is a term of com- 
parison which has done duty these many years ; 
and while old phrases have to fight for their 
lives in a university age, it is doubtful if ill- 
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at-easeness could be more effectively repre- 
sented. In the water the fish is in its element; 
out of that medium it flounders, is confused, 
embarrassed, and awkward. There is every- 
thing in being in one's element, as men as well 
as fishes prove. 

If one has ever seen a man accompanying 
his wife to a millinery store he will not ask for 
other illustrations, but they are plentiful. In 
his office the attorney is awe-inspiring; out of 
it he may appear unsure. The newspaper man 
who is inveigled into talking before a girls' 
school may enter the gates in a partial swoon 
and feel the need of stimulants. The chemist 
who for the first time takes the witness stand 
makes a showing which would brand one of his 
students as a freshman. The inexperienced 
speaker makes a mess of his opening sentence, 
perhaps, as in one case, "rising to speak to 
his feet." Let the fair maid whose lover makes 
a clean job of revelation beware ; it is not human 
to get it right the first time. Getting married 
is a fearfully new procedure, oftentimes; one 
thoroughly competent and urbanized business 
man chewed out the fingers of his white gloves 
during the church ceremony. He could sell 
goods, but this was the first time he had been 
married. In training camps, business and pro- 
fessional men feel and act like schoolboys, petty 
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official individuals lording it over them in all 
the brutal superiority of braid and savoir faire. 
One never feels himself to be the man he is 
until his feet are in his boots and his boots are 
on his own sod. Then let them come on; we 
are ready for all comers: the doctor in his 
office ; the pilot at the wheel ; the farmer in his 
fields ; the professor in his classroom ; the cash- 
ier at the grating; the policeman on his beat'; 
the jockey on his horse — yea, the pitcher at the 
well. 

General Pattern of Behavior 

One, of course, may acquire a generalized 
behavior suitable for new situations. The man 
who cannot make a speech may at least rise, 
bow, and sit down — oh, that some who can 
speak would do likewise. A mild-mannered 
reticence and willingness to let the other fellow 
lead go a long way toward adjustment. But 
let no one hope, in these days of specialization, 
for perfect versatility. Anyhow, what is more 
charming than embarrassment — in others ? 
Childlikeness is charming, and a blush from 
inexperience is one of the most delightful, if 
one of the rarest, of phenomena. It is really 
graceful to acknowledge frankly that one does 
not know or cannot do. The disclosure may 
be made happily, and then think how others 
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who know and can do take comfort out of your 
deficiencies. It is not a bad way to get along. 
It was the policy of Disraeli to surpass or to 
make no pretensions. 

The awkwardness which one sometimes ex- 
hibits and always feels in new situations goes 
back to childhood. The little boy who is called 
up to the teacher's desk iaf ter a green apple ex- 
cursion stands first on one foot and then on 
the other, if unsophisticated; twists the buttons 
on his coat nearly out of their moorings, holds 
his head this way and that and feels called 
upon to make sundry jabs and jerks. He may 
— spit — a time-honored practice of voiding 
nervous energy; also not obsolete. And long 
before the culprit reached the green-apple stage 
in his life history, as far back as when he began 
to walk, the same tendency to overflow in excess 
movements, characteristic of embarrassment, 
was present; in fact, in babyhood nearly all 
movements are at random and done to no pur- 
pose. A fund of nerve force presses for expres- 
sion; the channels of habit for the outw^d 
flow are not yet opened at the muscles, hence 
the child seems subject to a series of internal 
explosions resulting in getting nowhere. 

As one grows older he extends his govern- 
ment over the domain of false motions and ill- 
coordinated reactions; he acquires the trick of 
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getting results and leaving out the flourishes. 
After a while the child learns how to walk 
without efforts apparently designed at uproot- 
ing the rug, punching holes through to the base- 
ment, percussing the atmosphere, or with gen- 
erous sweeps of the legs including the wall 
decorations in a grandiloquent abortion of 
gesture. 

The sense of awkwardness is painful, and 
one gladly avoids it. After one grows up he 
prefers few if any observers when first acquir- 
ing manual or pedal arts, for excess movements 
frequently appear funny to onlookers. In 
childhood, however, little thought is taken of 
the many slips and variations which character- 
ize all that is undertaken in physical or mental 
expression. The hundred misplays and failures 
of every day of early life passed without com- 
ment or chagrin. But as years go by an ideal 
of precision grows up, impelling to exactitude 
and establishing a conventional fear of a 
grotesqueness of freedom. 

Reverting to Childhood 

Possibly it is this ideal which lies at the root 
of a certain timidity one feels when revisiting 
the scenes of childhood. It is scarcely possible 
to go about in the environment of one's child- 
hood without shrinking into a feeling of help- 
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lessness; the conventional self of one's later 
years giving way to a revived sense of infancy, 
in which psychological collapse one would 
hardly resent, as age should require, being set 
upon and spanked. And certainly the old neigh- 
bors and friends never envisage us except as 
So-and-So's boy or girl; never see us in all 
the impressiveness of our real aduk self-impor- 
tance. Which being the case, to stay over 
between trains seems often long enough. 

Childhood and Growth 

But not to be childlike in venturing is to 
invite a stoppage of development. To be ill 
at ease is to be assured that growth is still 
possible. Unfortunate is he who has lost a 
vivid consciousness of maladju tment, whose 
antennae of curiosity are not ever bruised and 
raw from fresh contacts ; stagnation is his por- 
tion. It is more comfortable to have a ready- 
made phrase or a ready-made action with which 
to come back, but ease is an enemy. It is better 
to seek places that prick and stir and burn us 
with the conviction that we are still as the 
child, still to be taught, still to be led. 

Truthfulness 

Misled by illusions of ignorance, and a feel- 
ing of awkwardness when we should felicitate 
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ourselves upon a wholesome awareness of need 
of adaptation, there remains the factor of a 
downright partiality for fiction. 

There are possibly three reasons why a 
certain odium attaches to the best-seller: it 
is fiction; its readers may be frivolous; and 
its author incurs that disaffection which 
belongs to a writer who is "too success- 
ful." 

As to the first consideration, detractors may 
at once be thrown bodily out of court. There 
is the most clinching precedent; for it was 
observed of old that all men are liars, the 
last and noblest creation of the architect of 
the universe being, in fact, a work of fiction 
himself. 

Who say that people are primarily inter- 
ested in reality? Interest in the truth is an 
anemic youngster compared with the roaring 
delight in what is not true. Livy begins his 
History of Rome with painstaking accounts of 
impossibilities — whether told as jokes or not 
is not fully clear to a student fighting Latin 
declensions and conjugations. Early literature 
and " history " is so filled with the improbable 
that it would not pass muster as good fiction 
before the modem magazine editor or dra- 
matic critic. Certainly our ancestors did not 
have any qualms about fidelity to facts, and 
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we are their children, notwithstanding that 
one may fall in with a person who denies 
that he had any relatives living at the time 
of Cicero. 

I was recently riding — in the smoking com- 
partment — with an "oil man," a delightful 
person with gray temples, ample ruddy coun- 
tenance, an oversize diamond, whistling silk 
patches sewed inside his trousers knees — to 
prevent bagging — and a fluent but ungram- 
matical diction. As it became evident that his 
auditor was ill-supplied with facts about the 
development of oil properties, he began to let 
out, the virgin current of truthfulness grad- 
ually expanding and changing color upon reach- 
ing the ocean of the highly improbable, his face 
in the meantime taking on a more beatific 
expression and his cheery eyes fairly dancing 
at last in the childlike glee of fiction. I knew 
he lied, but it was pleasant, and I parted from 
him with regret. 

Telling a Good Story 

Let anyone test himself for truthfulness, and 
he will find that the straight and narrow path 
tends to become as crooked as a ram's horn. 
At every point the tendency to tell a good story, 
which IS a perfectly respectable motive, taken 
alone, asserts itself, and one finds himself 
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touching up this feature and shading that in 
the cause of literature. If one owns seven 
acres of land and drives out to look at a rail 
fence, he feels a stealthy impulse to report the 
incident as that of going out to his ranch to see 
about an important matter of business. To the 
dentist the pulling out of a fang tends to get 
itself into the category of surgical operations, 
while the professor invariably conducts recita- 
tions by lectures. When a chance acquaintance 
tells you he attended college, subsequent revela- 
tion may show it to have been a business college, 
and was there ever a short-course commercial 
school of lenient entrance requirements that 
was not a college, if not a university? 

No matter how cultivated and scrupulous one 
is in matters of fact, introspection will reveal 
a series of pressures bulging out this item and 
compressing that, the naive design of which is 
a smoother composition than occurrences war- 
rant. And it is not often that the narrator 
suffers any serious eclipse in the telling of per- 
sonal adventure; even out of a wreckage of 
failure or faux pas the teller will pull up some 
gleaming fragment of triumph largely redress- 
ing the balance of egotism. Try to recount 
any incident in absolute realism — the merest 
happening will serve, such as an exchange of 
repartee or an evasion of a book agent; what 
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do you find ? One finds his mental gait reduced 
to that of a person going through a strange 
passage at night. The attempt to be strictly 
truthful in such case, by giving full circum- 
stance and guarding against claims of subtle 
advantage, is laborious. In view of which con- 
siderations, with what steam shovels of salt 
should one treat great masses of supposedly 
biographical and historical material ? It would 
not seem necessary for newspaper editors to 
doctor reporters' stories, except for climax, for 
they, like others, cannot tell the truth anyhow 
— not at least and write rapidly. 

Egotism in Narration 

Truth-telling is often judged too much apart 
from personal interest and happiness. It is not 
to be overlooked that everyone has his own 
interests to guard in a world of tooth and 
claw. Speech and report are among the finer 
weapons of competition, and to make a good 
showing, to render a good account of one's self 
in words as well as deeds, is the outcropping of 
a deep-planted instinct. 

Naturalists admire the deception which ren- 
ders a larva invisible through its twiglike ap- 
pearance, and the humming bird is in good 
repute notwithstanding the falsification of its 
nest, which can barely be distinguished from a 
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knotty growth on the limb of a tree. The 
pickerel is dark and spotted and hard to detect 
from above ; its body underneath is light colored 
and hard to discern from below. Protective 
coloration is one of nature's trump cards, as 
every weasel, prairie dog, hawk, serpent, and 
jack rabbit demonstrates. The reward for 
deception in these cases is life — survival. 
Insects and mammals feign death, and when 
the invader withdraws they presumably get 
up, stretch themselves, and tell the others 
how smart they were. The ground bird 
hops away as if injured, inviting pur- 
suit, only to trick away from the vicinity of 
her nest. 

With such precedent in niature, with nature 
rewarding deception and penalizing disclosure, 
we may at least take a biological attitude regard- 
ing tendencies toward deception in man, which, 
while often to be deprecated, may profitably 
be considered apart from the dazzling light of 
the ideal and in the familiar twilight of com- 
mon sense and living conditions. Deceptive 
coloration is not confined to bees and gophers ; 
one is tempted to cite the case of milady's com- 
plexion, but it is rather with reference to tricks 
of trades and the keeping up of appearances 
that the principle has its more serious applica- 
tions. There is a desperate efTort to keep up 
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in appearances ; good suits and poor blankets ; an 
unpaid grocer and a fat subscription ; a showy 
house and insufficient food; tips to the porter 
and a wife with an empty purse. 

A good front, whether substantiated by back 
and insides or not, has a value or so much em- 
phasis would not attach, and deception plays 
a part in modern society comparable to its part 
in the lower kingdoms. In particular it is the 
assertion of species, the often pitiful declaration 
of equality. The art which enables a person 
with no reserves of capital to look as well as 
the affluent is a hope of democracy. It is a 
merciful provision of science if cotton can be 
made to look like silk and paste gems to pass 
the unpracticed eye : gems may be trinkets, but 
if anybody is to have them let us all — we do 
not want to drop out of the species. There are 
enough human varieties with the best that we 
can do. Thank heaven for the man who first 
got up ready-made suits that look as if tailored, 
otherwise perhaps, by a base perpetuation of 
clothes differentiations, once enforced by law in 
New England, the crowd at the street comer 
might appear as heterogeneous as the denizens 
of the animal tent through which one passes to 
the circus proper — or improper. Cotton, paste, 
shoddy, fraud, and pretense tend to keep us all 
looking much the same on the exterior, pending 
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that great day when we can all wear the genuine 
article. 

Deception in Competition 

But paste and shoddy on the counter signify 
differently. Commercial deception, which made 
the ancient Greek trader persona non grata 
among gentlemen, easily overflows the banks 
of even biological propriety, enhancing as it 
does the seller at the expense of the buyer. 
Even here, however, it is in the interests of 
survival, and this particular dealer deceives be- 
cause he thinks he must. The terms of com- 
petition may be such in trade as well as in war 
that an overdevelopment of the deceptive qual- 
ity may take place. Let us leave it to future 
generations, for this one has shown scant genius 
to this end, to fix the terms of subsistence so 
that the shriveled green apricots will not uni- 
formly be found at the bottom of the basket, 
with only fair, Eden-like ones lusciously dis- 
played on top. But that is an economic ques- 
tion, and not to be entered upon lightly. 

Untruth not only enters into the struggle for 
subsistence in a physical and social sense, but 
it has its higher — spiritual? — significance; it 
represents a world of fictions more stimulating 
and entrancing than the real world has been 
found to be. It is remarkable how quickly the 
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world of the obviously real is exhausted, but 
the world of imagination and artistic percep- 
tion is illimitable. A child soon gathers the 
world about him into his senses, and is as filled 
with shapes and colors and uses of objects as 
the non-scientific adult. The vaudeville wag 
who said he would not mind losing his eyes, 
because he had seen everything, proved the wis- 
dom of folly. If one were to become ten thou- 
sand years old he would never live more fully 
the scent of rain on autumn leaves or the colors 
.of a prairie sunset; indeed, rather less with 
years, for there is an indescribable glamor in 
the sensation3 of childhood, a fairy web of 
charm which fades with the repetitious labors 
of the eyes and ears. No scenes are more lumi- 
nous than those remembered in the light of 
other days. 

Having eaten the heart out of environment 
through the senses, and with minds not yet 
filled and satisfied, there remains the world of 
the unreal, a world of equal if not superior de- 
lights for childhood and a realm wherein age 
may take refuge. The dusty way is trans- 
figured into the golden streets of the New Jeru- 
salem, and the stunted shrub, fertilized by an 
exuberance of fancy, becomes a tree bearing 
all manner of fruits, the shortcomings of ex- 
perience being supplemented by imaginative and 
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poetic elements. The abiding interests of man- 
kind are rather with the imaginative and unreal 
than with the real, even the hypothesis of the 
scientist, related as it is to the pursuit of truth, 
being not infrequently but a fascinating 
misapprehension. 

Beliefs are as often from interest as from 
conviction. We have all met the person who, 
without evidence, is rooted in certain views and 
equally averse to seeing the grounds of others; 
the person, both credulous and incredulous, who 
believes without reason and is skeptical without 
reason, and to whom it is not possible to attrib- 
ute a preference for the stark truth, being, as 
are we all, to a degree, in this respect, like 
children, who first consult convenience and joy. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CONFUSING OF MINDS 

TF TELLING children myths and false 
-'- accounts of nature's operations were not 
so universal, so conventional, and so written 
all over with current approval, it would appear 
inexcusable. For consider what this practice 
really means. The child arrives in a world 
which is new to him ; he has no standards, no 
principles, no experience; the yirorld is a mass 
oi appearances before which he is mentally 
helpless; his logical powers are in the germ 
stage, and it is only slowly that he can perceive 
causal relations. 

Children Need Help to Think Straight 

Now if, instead of the nicest recognition of 
the immaturity of his powers and the greatest 
possible assistance to him in making out the 
sequences of nature, we furnish him thought 
materials incorporating fallacies of . all kinds 
and degrees, we make it manyfold as difficult 
for him to develop proper knowledge and 
perspective. 

Often the literature offered to children gives 
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them the imperfect views of primitive man 
regarding the world. Books and readings for 
children contain collectively an immense amount 
of folklore, fairy stories, myths, accounts of 
supernatural happenings, and inaccurate reports 
of the operations of nature and the behavior 
of animals. Giants, ogres, nymphs, angelic and 
sinister spirits, personified objects, witches, 
dragons, and ghosts represent some of the 
concepts supplied. Whole series of volumes 
compiled of this type of reading matter are 
published and employed in schools and 
homes. 

The practice of supplying children with such 
materials is due to several causes. In the first 
place, children are tremendously interested. 
Also a common argument is that these materials 
afford necessary exercise of the child's imag- 
ination. Then Herbart, G. Stanley Hall, and 
other educational writers have propounded the 
theory that inasmuch as children represent a 
stage of development corresponding to that of 
the primitive adult, the child's culture materials 
should be those of the primitive adult. The 
if±:::^^£ory of culture epochs, which has had great 
vogue in educational circles, is that the child's 
reading matter and the materials of instruction 
should correspond with the stage of early devel- 
opment which is parallel to the mental stage of 
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the child. This theory has governed the pre- 
senting of material to children which has no 
practical or scientific justification. 

The weakness in the arguments above be- 
comes evident upon close examination. The 
fact that a given kind of materials is highly- 
interesting to children is not a conclusive argu- 
ment for it. Children become equally interested 
in materials of a more valuable kind. We are 
accustomed in the case of diet to pay little 
attention to the child's superficial choices. Gov- 
erned by the child's preferences, we would serve 
candy three times a day at the beginning of 
each meal. If no other kind of literature 
could vie in interest with the myth the case 
would be somewhat different; but it is not 
proved, nor can it be, that wholesome and con- 
structive materials may not be presented to 
the child so that they will charm him fully 
as much. 

Myth and Imagination 

As to the argument for the imagination, one 
upon which much reliance has been placed, there 
is like reason for skepticism. Not that the 
myth does not exercise the imagination, for 
it surely does. But other materials, less objec- 
tionable, also exercise the imagination. Let us 
take a particular incident in the mythological 
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story of Orpheus. Orpheus was a great mu- 
sician. The child is told that when Orpheus, 
who was the son of a god, Apollo, played his 
lyre the spiders stopped their spinning, the ants 
left off running to and fro, and the bees forgot 
to gather honey; the birds gathered around 
trying to catch the tune; lions, bears, wolves, 
foxes, eagles, hawks, owls, squirrels, field 
mice, and many other kinds of creatures gath- 
ered about him; trees tore themselves up by 
the roots and joined the audience. The 
power of Orpheus is set forth by Pope in the 
words — 

When Orpheus plays, trees moving to the sound 
Start from their roots and form a shade around. 

Such was the power of Orpheus. 

Here is exercise for the imagination, rather 
delightful, it must be said, to anyone. But so 
f^r as the training of the imagination is con- 
cerned, like results could be secured if the essen- 
tial images were woven into a realistic sketch. 
The imagination is exercised through the Or- 
pheus story by picturing the different animals ; 
by visualizing the trees, the spiders, the ants, 
and the bees, and by forming a mental image 
of a man playing a harp in the open. The 
conceiving of a tree pulling itself up by the 
roots is really no greater exercise of the imag- 
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ination than the mental picturing of a tree in 
its normal position. But if it were to be argued 
that the imagination received a special touch 
from that part of the story dealing with the 
movement of the trees out of the earth, that fea- 
ture could be duplicated in a story in which a 
tree was represented as being pulled up by the 
roots, either by machinery or by a tornado ; in 
fact, the digging up of trees and their transpor- 
tation and transplanting in cold weather by the 
use of trucks and devices would, so far as the 
imagination is concerned, fully take the place of 
the mythical account. 

It is worth while to examine somewhat mi- 
nutely the claim that mythical materials furnish 
an exceptional exercise of the imagination. It 
would appear that not a single element in that 
part of the Orpheus myth quoted could not be 
successfully imitated in a story in which there 
were no nature- faking, no improbable occur- 
rences, and no confusion of causes. 

Effects of Nature-Faking 

Now consider what the child does get out 
of this myth wholly apart from effects upon 
the imagination. While older readers would 
already have had sufficient experience to know 
something of the actual effects of music upon 
animals, the little child is certain to be misled 
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on this point. It may be years before he will 
become sure that bees will not stop gathering 
honey even if Kreisler or Paderewski were to 
perform ecstatically; in fact, the child might 
thereafter always be confused and falsely in- 
formed as to the effect of music upon animals. 
Instead of getting the right of the thing he is 
indelibly impressed with false views. Perhaps 
it is not of the utmost importance whether a 
person lives his life in error regarding the reac- 
tion to music of field mice and eagles, but as 
the account is typical of hundreds of others, the 
fact of misinformation is not to be lightly con- 
sidered. Later on in this same m)rth, so dear 
to children's books, Orpheus is represented 
in an unsuccessful effort to rescue his wife, 
Eurydice, from the dark underworld where 
Pluto was king. At this point in the myth 
the ingenuous mind of the child receives an 
ineffaceable impression of a highly problem- 
atical region which, with trimmings, as hell, 
has terrorized multitudes of sensitive men and 
women. 

There is clearly nothing in the myth in ques- 
tion which could afford a greater exercise of 
the imagination than might be had in any well- 
written tale. The reading of any account which 
necessitated the imaging of objects, persons, 
animals, and scenes outside of immediate 
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environment provides the same sort of 
mental exercise as that provided in mythical 
literature. 

The idea that the child when reading myth- 
ology reproduces the state of mind of primi- 
tive man is not to be accepted too hastily. A 
great deal of mythology represents the serious 
efforts of primitive peoples to explain the world. 
They did not get up fantastic myths just for 
the sake of entertaining themselves. Before 
the days of chemistry, physics, biology, meteor- 
ology, and other sciences, individuals labored 
under great difficulties in interpreting nature's 
phenomena. When the ancient said that the 
earthquake was caused by the movement of a 
giant in unquiet sleep within the earth he was 
probably giving the best explanation of which 
he was capable. It is very uncomfortable to 
live with a question mark always before your 
face, and the early thinker secured repose of 
thought through beliefs which are highly gro- 
tesque to us. Many of these beliefs were a 
crude form of science and represent efforts of 
the inquiring mind. There is no record to show 
that early man committed the folly of which 
we are guilty, namely, that of filling up a child's 
mind with ideas known to be false. The myth- 
ology and pseudo-science inculcated in former 
times represented serious convictions on the 
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part of adults. The particular sin of which we 
are guilty is that of knowingly subjecting im- 
mature minds to false impressions. 

Pointing to the Error 

It would be a great advance over present 
practice if whenever erroneous concepts were 
presented the error were distinctly pointed out. 
If a fairy story is told with the explanation 
•that it is untrue the undesirable results are 
fewer. Where the myth is narrated with the 
air of truthfulness the damage is greatest. Cer- 
tainly no child should ever be told what is not 
true, no matter how popular the myth, without 
his being told that it is not true. 

But even where this precaution is taken bad 
effects are not fully prevented. The writer 
remembers the case of a somewhat hysterical 
woman whose fears were sought to be allayed 
by the reading of a book of exposures of ghost 
stories. A ghost story would be related, to be 
fully explained away later. No one could read 
this book and draw from it any support for a 
belief in ghosts, yet the imagery and uncanny 
fascination of the tales would so work upon 
one's mind that he would scarcely feel like put- 
ting his head out of doors after simdown ; one's 
emotions were not kept in check by the expose, 
but on the other hand were inflamed by terrify- 
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ing elements. The unwisdom was in exposing 
a sensitive mind to this sort of stuff. 

So it is with mythical literature in general ; 
it is a mistake to permit the mind to contem- 
plate certain materials out of which spring 
wrong attitudes, unwise expectations, and de- 
formed views. A girl may know the unsubstan- 
tial nature of the story of Cinderella, and yet 
be affected by it to the extent of indulging to an 
unwarranted degree in expectations of high 
romance. She may thus be predisposed to 
imagine a marriage with a prince, or to hope, 
as is not at all uncommon, that with marriage 
all cares, worry, self-dependence, and hard 
work miraculously vanish. Out of fairy stories 
has come a feeling for personages of royal 
blood which has had not a little to do with the 
keeping of monarchy in the world, and with 
the perpetuation of the theory of the divine 
right of kings. Hercules was the son of a god, 
why not the king? 

Myth Affects Adults 

The question of the wisdom of employing 
mythical materials in the education of a people 
may be approached from more than one point 
of view. It is not the purpose here to consider 
the extent to which fears may be planted in the 
individual for life through horror tales and 
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accounts of ruthless and conscienceless mythical 
characters, but the toll taken out of human hap- 
piness by this means is very large. The delight 
which children experience in fairy stories is 
more than counterbalanced by the terrors suf- 
fered. Discussion of the effects of this kind 
of literature upon the emotions may be left to 
the domain of nervous disorders and psycho- 
analysis. The particular point under consid- 
eration is the effect of early false impressions 
upon the logic, mental attitudes, the concepts 
and opinions of people about us in society. Does 
early acquaintance with folklore and pseudo- 
science put kinks into the mental processes of 
adults ? 

In considering this question we must realize 
that first impressions are not only lasting, but 
that in various cases are finaL All the informa- 
tion that a person may ever secure on a given 
matter may be that gained in childhood. It is 
not to be supposed that early misinformation is 
in every case supplanted later by correct in- 
formation. In the case of the Orpheus tale, to 
be specific, the child may never reach the stage 
of accurate information as to the effect of 
music upon animals. It is altogether an un- 
warranted assumption that all the false ideas 
planted in the child's mind in the shape of leg- 
end and superstition will in due time be ousted 
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and replaced by real knowledge. A great many 
people never grow up. There is the case, now 
known to be frequent, of the adult whose mental 
age does not correspond to his physiological 
age ; he may be thirty years old by the calendar 
and mentally a twelve-year-old. In such cases 
we could hardly expect that the individual would 
ever outgrow the effects of misinformation. 

Now let us take the case of the person whose 
mind is normal ; here there is no arrest of devel- 
opment in mental capacity, but there may be an 
arrest in the accumulation of knowledge; in 
fact, this happens universally. Along some 
lines the knowledge of each one of us has been 
advancing through all the years of life; but 
along other lines the growth of knowledge 
tapered off and ceased years ago. For exam- 
ple, here is a man whose knowledge of square 
root absolutely terminated when he dropped 
out of school, perhaps leaving his tattered arith- 
metic in his desk. Here is another whose 
knowledge of the French Revolution has never 
been expanded beyond that gained early in 
life from a paragraph on the subject in a gen- 
eral history. In hundreds of instances the 
mental life of the individual exhibits like con- 
ditions. To a large extent we are governed in 
mature years by information or misinformation 
thus definitely set off in early life. 
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Early arrest at the stage of misinformation 
produces widespread evil results in the modem 
world. There is no nation whose development 
upward is not today seriously clogged and 
threatened by unsound mental products. Folk- 
lore, false conceptions, perverted history, fan- 
tastic legends, and the products of credulity 
form an almost impassable barrier to rational 
civilization. Grotesque and degrading folk- 
views lay a heavy burden upon progress in In- 
dia, China, Europe, and the world. Forward 
steps in agriculture, sanitation, and medicine, 
penology, and in commercial, economic, and 
social conditions are taken with great difficulty. 

Opposition to Science 

The opposition to science illustrated, for ex- 
ample, in the case of Darwinism and the germ 
theory of disease arises largely from the fact 
that minds are filled up with faulty precon- 
ceptions. New discoveries are resented by those 
whose minds are already stocked with antag- 
onistic ideas. It would be much better for a 
population not to have been informed at all 
rather than to have been falsely informed. The 
people who roared with laughter when Franklin 
read his paper to prove the sameness of light- 
ning with electricity were thus moved to ridi- 
cule because Franklin's ideas were so different 
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from those which they possessed. To a mind 
free of incorrect views of lightning the ideas 
offered by Franklin would have been as accept- 
able as any. The pernicious function of a vast 
amount of unsound traditional culture material 
is to stand in the way of actual knowledge. 
A Chinese boy might readily be taught the most 
advanced medicine and surgery known to the 
Western World, but it would be impossible to 
clear the superstitions from the mind of a t)rp- 
ical Chinese doctor and get him to embrace 
what the boy would readily learn. 

Baby Talk 

An interesting analogy to this blocking of 
the mind by misinformation is the retarding of 
mental development through the use of slang 
and baby talk. These forms of language have 
much the same relation to speech development 
as has mythology to science. Where parents 
talk to their children in an affectionate jargon 
which violates all the principles of correct ex- 
pression the child is placed at serious disad- 
vantage. Instead of learning a given word cor- 
rectly and at once, he wastes his energy upon 
an incorrect form which must be painfully 
changed later. There are cases where children 
have reached a considerable age while still using 
forms of baby talk, and the speech retardation 
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in these cases is serious. On the other hand, 
if the child hears only pure English from the 
first he has an immense advantage. By the 
time he is eight or ten years of age he will have 
as wide and correct command of words as the 
average man or woman. A child can pronounce 
a word of four or five syllables just as easily 
as he can pronounce a series of four or five 
words of one syllable each. One can hardly 
overstate the advantage to the child of being 
exposed only to perfect pronunciation and 
well-formed sentence structure from the 
first. 

Value of Right Culture 

Consider the principle as applied to all the 
culture materials of the child. Surrounded by 
exact statements of general information and 
science, he would develop with astonishing 
rapidity from receiving only correct impres- 
sions. The time required to get correct im- 
pressions is not greater than that required to 
get wrong impressions. Then the energy re- 
quired for revising a false impression is wholly 
saved. It requires no longer to understand that 
it is air pressure which raises water in a pump 
pipe than to gain a faulty idea of "suction.** 
A child can learn as readily that the yeast plant 
releases bubbles of a gas which causes bread 
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to rise as to learn, only to unlearn, that a fairy 
is operating in the bread dough. 

The phenomenal development of various 
young persons under superior culture condi- 
tions lends weight to the argument of Pro- 
fessor Boris Sidis of Harvard University, 
whose son was thus distinguished, that what 
seems to be precocious attainment is easily 
within reach of the average child if suitable 
materials for his mind to feed upon are pro- 
vided. It is probably safe to say that we have 
but a slight vision of the immense possibilities 
of improving human conditions through the 
supplying in early years of only the best and 
most vital items of knowledge. The waste and 
misdirection of mind in childhood and youth 
through the careless choice and presentation of 
mental diet are beyond imagination. 

Gold-Brick Mind 

One does not need to look very far to dis- 
cover in the general public evidences that the 
fairy story outlook does not fully pass with 
childhood. Every community contains at least 
a few individuals who have taken too literally 
the myth of King Midas. King Midas reached 
out for the bedpost and found that it turned 
to solid gold within his grasp, and likewise 
found, so the child is told, that everything he 
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touched turned to gold. One would think that 
no one would be seriously affected by such a 
myth if one did not realize the number of in- 
vestments made which rest upon some such 
belief. There are always people to be found 
willing to stake their money upon golden 
dreams, and the number of gold bricks pur- 
chased annually is by no means negligible. 
Now it is not likely that any investor, if pinned 
right down, would concede the possibility of a 
bedpost turning into gold. But such a tale 
contributes a certain influence toward produc- 
ing a state of mind favorable to absurdly un- 
wise hopes of profit. Six per cent looks like an 
insignificant return to the myth-minded can- 
didate for the sucker list. The net result of 
miraculous tales of good fortune and great 
wealth is to produce a credulous state of mind 
out of which the dishonest promoter and the 
salesman of fake stocks reap a tremendous 
annual harvest. 

An excessive amount of myth and folklore, 
tradition and legend in the culture materials of 
the various nations has much to do with build- 
ing up uncritical and inefficient mind. The ex- 
pectation of the miraculous is fostered and all 
sorts of preposterous ideas propagate them- 
selves. The medieval belief in a panacea sur- 
vives in the confidence reposed in various quack 
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nostrums, which, to judge by the advertising 
matter, cure practically all diseases. The elixir 
of life and the fountain of youth are still 
sought, and the magical properties of trinkets 
are in high favor. Iron rings are worn as pre- 
ventives of rheumatism, and horse chestnuts 
are carried in the pocket as another treatment 
for the same disease. The " thirteen " supersti- 
tion is sufficiently strong to cause hotel-keepers 
to avoid this number upon rooms. The belief 
in talismans and in lucky pennies and coins is 
firmly fixed. We are told that more than a 
million charms were purchased by soldiers 
early in the present European war. Hoodoos 
are taken with equal seriousness, and the 
plumber who does a faulty piece of work may 
remark that a black cat crossed his path that 
morning. 

It may seem that such fanciful notions do 
not interfere in any important way with the 
world's business, and that they merely hover 
in the background and have little practical 
force. Probably the plumber does not really 
believe that a leak in the pipes was due to the 
black cat. But the results of such forms of 
consciousness are nevertheless not a few. A 
clean-cut rational type of mind can hardly be 
set upon a foundation of erroneous early im- 
pressions. The slowness with which modem 
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science and modem thought make their way is 
due in large measure to such unfortunate mental 
inheritances. 

Social Effects 

The mind . factors underlying racial and re- 
ligious antagonisms date back to peculiar in- 
struction in childhood. Thus originate the 
fanaticism of religion and the race and national 
egotism which result in war. 

A good deal of misinformation comes in the 
form of a too-literal interpretation of early 
literature. This has been especially true in the 
case of Hebrew literature. Eminent scholars, 
higher critics, assure us of the rhetorical or 
symbolic character of many of the accoimts, 
yet the stories of the deluge, of Jonah, and of 
the passage of the Red Sea are accepted in a 
literal sense. The essential lessons of any lit- 
erature are misimderstood through such in- 
tensely literal interpretation. Such a reading 
commits one to conduct and ideals which the 
modem world could do very well without, and 
hampers ethical and intellectual development 
Faulty rules of literary and historical interpre- 
tation brought to bear upon childhood result in 
deforming the whole superstructure of adult 
life. 

It is highly important that in the education 
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of the young there be the most careful selec- 
tion of subject matter. Germ ideas of error 
should not be planted in the minds of children. 
The character of civilization might be funda- 
mentally changed if every effort were made to 
start children consistently along the road to 
enlightenment, science, and truth. To keep the 
race in darkness it is only necessary to keep on 
misdirecting and befuddling the child's intelli- 
gence, thus giving a false direction to the mental 
life in later years. All sorts of prejudices, ani- 
mosities, and stubborn obsessions opposed to 
progress are traceable to absorption of primi- 
tive thought materials. 

It is as easy to produce enlightenment as to 
manufacture error. There is a plenty of mate- 
rial for youthful readers in which there is noth- 
ing to which objection could be taken. Con- 
sider the delightful and informing stories 
afforded by geology and paleontology. Books 
dealing with early and extinct types of animals 
and with the life of the cave man are of ex- 
treme interest. The life of the bee as described 
by Maeterlinck or Fabre perhaps transcends in 
fascination any ancient m)rth. The possibili- 
ties in scientific, geographical, historical, and 
biographical narratives are as broad as one 
could wish. Modern manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, agriculture, and commerce abound in in- 
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formation which can be woven into highly 
interesting sketches. Indeed various writers 
have done a great deal to create a new kind of 
literature for children. But it can hardly be 
doubted that many of the shortcomings of the 
public mind are referable to a misguided in- 
struction still universally practiced. 



CHAPTER VII 

IDEAS AND ADJUSTMENTS 

A MAN may ride for days across the open 
prairie and rarely see game of any sort or 
think of game. Whether game in the open is 
scarce or merely invisible, unless one is think- 
ing about game or looking for it he is not likely 
to see it. Now suppose one takes along a gun 
with the expectation of shooting something; 
then his whole attitude changes. Without a 
gun he may go by animals without seeing them, 
not being on the lookout; with a gun he not 
only probably sees animals but oftentimes he 
makes the mistake of "seeing" animals where 
none exist. In the deer season men and objects 
are mistaken by sportsmen and shot at for deer. 
If one is looking for rabbits he tends to see 
them behind every clump of weeds and in every 
bunch of grass ; to take a gun and look for rab- 
bits is to see them even where there are none. 
One sometimes sees a man with a gun starting 
out through town to reach hunting ground. 
Such a one may be seen glancing about even in 
the streets of the city as if expecting to see 
coyotes, prairie chickens, and wild geese; he 
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may cast the hunter's glance at the eaves of a 
city residence as if there might be a good shot 
in that direction. 

Force of Expectation 

The tendency shown by the sportsman to 
see what he is looking for appears in all of us 
in everyday affairs and gives us evidence of 
the force of an idea. If we are looking for a 
face in a crowd, we notice that face sooner than 
would anyone not looking for it, although look- 
ing in the same direction. If we are looking 
for a person to come up the street, we may 
think we see that person several times before 
he actually appears. One may cross meadows 
a hundred times without seeing a four-leafed 
clover, but if he has the idea of observing four- 
leafed clovers he will find them without much 
effort; all one needs is to have his mind. set for c^,jlj\ 
four-leafed clovers, in which event they will j|^^ 
jump out of the earth at him. We see what J^ 
we are looking for, and we sometimes think we jVjm * 
see what we are looking for even if it does not a,,>^H 
appear. Surely if we want to see anything we ^ A*^ 
should be ready to perceive it. 

It is said that we get ®ut of anything as much f -'/v' 
as we bring to it. If one knows nothing about ^^^ . .\ 
baseball he does not get as much out of wit- ; ; . 
nessing a game as one who takes to the game 
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certain expectations. A piece of literature is 
relatively barren to a reader who approaches it 
without standards and with no background of 
experience with other literature. To appreci- 
ate anything one's mind must be furnished with 
materials and attention must be properly 
directed. 

Vocational Application 

In ordinary life one may look for nothing 
and see nothing, or he may look and see. Sup- 
pose a young man entertains the idea of be- 
coming a great lawyer. Among the first results 
will be an almost automatic accumulation of 
knowledge about courts, cases, and lawyers. 
In casual reading the fact tearing upon the 
law will be particularly noticed; it will jump 
out of the page like a four-leafed clover in a 
field to one looking for it. With the addition 
of every new fact and incident bearing upon 
the law the basis for further observation is 
enlarged. This early accumulation of knowl- 
edge serves increasingly as a magnet to attract 
other legal ideas. 

Thus one's preparation for a chosen occupa- 
tion is made somewhat unconsciously, as atti- 
tude of mind contributes to the securing of 
necessary information. Items of knowledge 
and experience seem to drift to one who is in- 
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terested in a given field; this is illustrated in 
the case of preparing to write an article or 
make a speech. When the theme is chosen one 
begins to accumulate particulars related to it, 
and the composition will partly form itself 
once the mind is directed to a topic. It is a 
good plan to begin weeks or months or even 
years in advance in the writing of a work. By 
making an early start materials which would 
otherwise escape notice come drifting by, 
and at last, when the moment of execution 
arrives, there are ready an organization of 
ideas and a supply of pertinent items. This 
slow preparation is the easiest and the most 
productive. 

Strenuous methods are by no means the best. 
One does not do best that which he does with 
the greatest difficulty; the successful feat is 
oftentimes that performed with the greatest 
ease. We should make use of the principle of 
growth rather than rely upon severe impromptu 
efforts. The strenuous life is unwisely ex- 
tolled ; it is far better to live under the steady 
influence of governing ideas and purposes, and 
finally measure up to success through develop- 
ment instead of struggle. 

The advantage of purposes which can be 
realized only after a long period of time is to 
be noted. If one lives merely from day to day 
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he will never accomplish as much as if he di- 
rected his aim toward some object not to be 
achieved until after months or years. The 
pull of a distant goal is a wholesome influence. 
It is not well only to have purposes and plans 
that may be realized in the immediate future. 
By centering attention upon a distant end one's 
efforts become better organized and he grows 
toward the fulfillment of large results in a way 
that suggests cosmic processes; one gets the 
benefit of a kind of compound interest. 

Action Results 

The force of an idea is thus evident in its 
control of the field of observation and in its 
power to draw one toward a remote achieve- 
ment. These things it does by its tendency to 
result in movement. The idea of doing a thing 
goes a long way toward getting it done. The 
idea is the beginning of movement, and the 
best way to make sure of accomplishing a thing 
is to dwell upon the idea. When a cat pounces 
upon a mouse the only idea in the cat's mind is 
the mouse ; there is no concern as to the placing 
of the feet or of the contraction of the muscles 
— the idea is the thing. Similarly, if an athlete 
is about to make a broad jump he will do best 
by thinking of his landing place and giving but 
slight attention to anything else. Obsessed with 
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the idea of jumping to a given point, all the 
athlete's powers are regulated to this end. If 
in such a case one were to fix his attention 
upon an intervening point he would surely 
fail to execute his best efforts. By hold- 
ing the thought, as the Christian Scientists 
say, conduct is unavoidably influenced and 
directed. 

What happens when one holds a wrong idea 
is seen in the tendency to jump down from a 
high place. When one is high up he may un- 
fortunately center his attention upon the height 
and the danger of his position. If he does this 
he will experience a tendency to get down to 
safety, and as the quickest way would be to 
jump he finds difficulty in refraining from 
plunging headlong. The idea of getting down 
tends to discharge the muscles for this act. If 
one could shift his attention to the view from 
a pinnacle or engage in conversation or in some 
way possess his mind with ideas not related to 
getting down quickly, he would be perfectly 
safe. 

It is the idea of falling which makes it im- 
possible for the average man to walk a narrow 
plank over a deep chasm. One can walk a six- 
inch board for a long distance if it is an integral 
part of a floor but let it be taken out of the floor, : 
and placed over Niagara Falls, and not one-, :'V 
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person in a million could resist the suggestion 
of falling. 

Idea of Success 

It is evident that if we want to go anywhere 
over a difficult passage it is better to hold in 
mind the success of the project rather than let 
one's attention center upon possible failure. To 
believe that one can do a thing helps mightily 
to the doing of it, and to fear that one will fail 
sets the entire organism into an attitude favor- 
able to failure. An idea is not a tame, harmless 
affair, but is loaded, and it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world with what ideas one lives. 
One should select his ideas with the utmost 
care, choosing those which are consistent with 
welfare. It will not do to depreciate one's abili- 
ties or to sink to apologetic positions. If one 
does not believe in his own future, his future 
automatically contracts; but if he sets his aim 
high, he then receives the benefit of the dynamic 
forces which ifleas represent. 

Openness to conviction is important in view 
of the fimction of fresh information in effect- 
ing suitable relationships; but, unfortunately, 
new ideas often irritate and prove unwelcome. 
It can hardly be said that the people of the 
middle ages were hungering to know the move- 
ments of the earth or to learn about human 
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anatomy, for the ashes of martyrs to science 
are hardly cool. Persecutions aimed at the sup- 
pression of new information do not speak 
highly of thirst for knowledge. Indeed the 
relatively small amount of science which ex- 
isted one or two centuries ago seems to indicate 
that a common attitude was not one of burning 
zeal to know, but one of aversion, skittish if 
not malevolent. 

Attachment to Ignorance 

Ignorance is the natural state of man — that 
to which we are born — and the encroachment 
of knowledge is often successfully resisted. 
Men are curious, also incurious. In some there 
is abiding curiosity ; but even so, there are re- 
quired for it a training, an encouragement and 
coaxing, and a systematic direction. 

The derogatory term, bookworm, indicates 
that love for learning has not taken full pos- 
session of society. There is a fear of learning 
and a dread of the wise. Candidates for public 
office lose votes if called professor or doctor. 
The desire for entertainment, amusement, sen- 
sations, and novelty is universal ; but that curi- 
osity which persistently attacks mysteries is 
rare. Even with the student, whose presence 
at a seat of learning implies a thirst for knowl- 
edge, it transpires that such thirst is often 
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easily slaked and that the instructor must resort 
to polite coercion to keep him going. 

When the first surprise of childhood toward 
the world vanishes there may be little further 
curiosity in regard to objects. Hence it is im- 
portant, both for science and personal develop- 
ment, to keep alive the spirit of inquiry. A 
noted geologist traces his lifelong interest in 
nature to the observation trips upon which he 
as a child accompanied his father ; interests thus 
shaped in early life bear fruit long afterward. 
Without direction and inspiration one may soon 
fall into a listless attitude, becoming indifferent 
and insensitive to the fields and their inhab- 
itants and to cities and their activities. A vis- 
itor often meets some person who has lived 
many years near a natural wonder or a great 
manufacturing concern without ever having 
visited such. 

Effort is required to keep alive that inquis- 
itiveness which in childhood seems to have force 
enough to supply motives during the longest 
life. The thing desired is a continuing sense 
of wonder, otherwise expressed as a problem 
consciousness. One may look at workmen ex- 
cavating a street for a water main and simply 
see human forms swinging pickaxes ; or, hav- 
ing a problem consciousness, he may conceive 
interesting questions. Having the seeing eye. 
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one perceives problems on every hand, an4 with 
accumulation of knowledge upon a certain topic, 
interest and curiosity increase. 

One tends to excuse himself from being curi- 
ous on the ground that men have already found 
out everything, no nook or cranny appearing 
to remain unexplored. What is left of the 
secrets of nalure anyhow? Men in blue gog- 
gles have been pounding rocks to pieces and 
hunting specimens for these many years; and 
no insect has succeeded in developing a pro- 
tective coloration perfect enough to make good 
its escape from the " bugologist." 

The exercise of curiosity by reading of the 
findings of former observers is left, nor have 
all the secrets of nature been made out. We 
doubtless suffer from a gigantic illusion if we 
feel that nearly everything has been found out. 

The Personal Element 

Whether it is because we feel that nature has 
little more to offer the ordinary observer, or 
because we are naturally more interested in 
people than in things, it comes about that the 
keenest curiosity is with reference to people. 
There is nothing so interesting as other people's 
business. A man may care nothing about the 
interior of the earth, the composition of the 
stars, the life of the incorrigible microbe, or 
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the feather arrangement of the hawk's wing, 
and yet be consumed with a desire to know 
what his neighbors are up to. As long as there 
is a flutter of mental activity there will be joy 
in the ways of people. Unlike the natural 
world, which to many appears uninteresting 
and barren of message, the eternal flux of his- 
tory proves fascinating, and the history which 
is most attractive is that which is making near 
at hand. A much maligned interest is in gossip, 
the germ of an impressive science — sociology. 
No one is without interest in what other 
people are doing, saying, and planning ; we want 
to see not only how the other half lives, but how 
the rest of our own half lives. Even among 
families of like economic status there are pos- 
sibilities of interesting disclosures. One's 
neighbor rebuilds his house, and there is the 
natural desire to know the point of view that 
governs him in making over his residence. 
There are enough conundrums in the lives of 
the people in one's own block to absorb surplus 
mental energy. Here is the field of the drama- 
tist and the novelist, and to the extent to which 
these can look through roofs, walls, and doors, 
and divine the actualities of the inner lives of 
people, who seem so uniform but are so end- 
lessly different, these writers secure our willing 
ear. 
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The march of mind, which hais been from 
astronomy to biology, is now to sociology. 
Curiosity was at first directed mainly to the 
heavens and to philosophy and theology ; always 
the learned man was dealing with remote 
things. Later came the studying of natural 
forces and organisms, and still later comes the 
finding out about one's neighbors. 

Hail social science. The world will become 
a much fitter place to live in by the redirection 
of curiosity, for instead of speculating on the 
appearance of the off-side of the moon we shall 
concern ourselves with the question of how 
many children in our town do not have milk on 
their oatmeal. 



CHAPTER VIII 

DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 

WHEN Mr. Ford, the automobile manu- 
facturer, sailed for Europe on his 
" peace ship " during the great war, he believed 
that the war was being kept up by bankers, 
munition makers, and the men higher up. On 
his return he was equally convinced that the 
men in the trenches were mainly responsible. 
While the latter conviction is interesting in that 
it concurs with the final convictions of a good 
many other people, the reversal of opinion on 
the part of Mr. Ford is interesting simply as a 
reversal of opinion. 

One sees in Mr. Ford's change of opinion an 
admirable illustration of the fact that of the 
several joint causes of anything, one may be 
impressed today by a certain one and tomorrow 
by another. 

Evidence and Opinion 

The opinion based upon a stage of evidence 
falls before more evidence, and as there are all 
stages of evidence, endless differences of opin- 
ion arise. I believe one thing today and to- 
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morrow another, having learned something to 
the point in the meantime. If one is governed 
by evidence, a fixed opinion is possible only by 
having complete evidence or by not increasing 
one's knowledge. 

If opinions differed only with amount of 
evidence, full information would harmonize the 
world. But highly as evidence is prized by 
judge and scientist, it is not so heartily sought 
in the world at large. Many differences of 
opinion arise from other causes than varying 
quantities of evidence, yet differences numerous 
enough, surely, arise from seeing many-sided 
truth from a single viewpoint. 

Questions of human life are intricate, and it 
is not easy to hold in mind all aspects of a 
problem. Does poverty cause intemperance, or 
intemperance cause poverty? If one knew 
ever3rthing about poverty and intemperance, 
looking down upon the world from a point of 
phenomenal advantage for observation, he 
would know all. But the man in the street 
knows a few instances only, and these he may 
cite according to preconceived notions. The 
result is that when two men discuss the rela- 
tions between poverty and intemperance they 
may, unless modest, emphatically disagree, their 
bits of evidence not being rq)resentative of the 
whole subject. 
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One effect of the scientific method has been 
to make a trifle more popular the allowing for 
a possible shortage of facts. We learn to speak 
by what the evidence indicates, or to the best of 
our information, exhibiting a caution in the in- 
terest of truth of which the valiant devotees of 
fagots and thumbscrews would have been 
ashamed. But still, on the street and in the 
comer of the hall where spellbinders rail for 
party, one overhears the perfervid argument 
whose reason for being is inadequacy of infor- 
mation. 

Let us not, however, hastily infer that opin- 
ions differ only according to degrees of evi- 
dence. This would be the greatest of errors. 
The mere mention of evidence may lead us 
astray. There is really less interest in evidence 
than one might suppose. Evidence is often 
wanted only to bolster up a cause, not to estab- 
lish the truth. Everybody has use for evidence, 
but not everybody follows where it leads. Con- 
flicts of ideas which originate merely in evi- 
dence or lack of it are trivial compared with 
those which rest on other grounds. 

Long ago the wisdom of not disputing points 
of taste was recognized, and that^ne man's 
meat is another man's poison oecame one of the 
first discoveries. In many matters argument 
gets one nowhere and evidence is flouted by 
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feeling. We prefer different melodies, colors, 
foods, and faces, and are unable to give reasons 
of weight to anyone else. The medieval knight 
who' stationed himself at the crossroads and 
challenged to combat anyone who did not admit 
the superior charms of his lady love was taking 
chances. Differences in the appreciation of the 
human countenance are so numerous that even 
doubtful beauties may chance upon real ad- 
mirers. Hope springs eternal, and with good 
reason — tastes differ. 

Members of the same family differ in tastes, 
and the inherited tendencies in peoples, as 
would be expected, show far greater differ- 
ences. Give a youag Japanese, says Le Bon, 
exactly the education given a young English- 
man ; teach him every fact taught the English- 
man — will they act the same under identical 
circumstances? Not at all. Never will the 
Englishman and the Japanese react exactly the 
same way. There is something in the compo- 
sition of the brain which throws an influence 
into behavior which no amount of training can 
overcome. 

All sane people agree upon the eternal veri- 
ties of, say, the multiplication table and the pole 
star. Any biped who has come far enough 
toward the prevailing culture level to admit 
that there is such a thing as numbers will assent 
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to the rules of arithmetic. There are axiomatic 
matters which to deny is to plead insanity or 
perverse incapacity. But once away from these 
universal agreements and embarked on the sea 
of instinct and feeling, uniformity ends. No 
one disagrees with me on the verities, but it is 
a lucky hour if I can find anyone, even in my 
own family, who will follow me in esthetic 
discernment. 

We like very different things, and there is 
no use arguing about them. If the brain could 
be held up to view in its infinite minuteness we 
should find that one's neighbor's brain and his 
own differ as widely as countenances. 

Disagreements in taste, which a tendency in 
nature multiplies to the relieving of monotony, 
are, however, tame affairs compared with those 
which arise from conflicting interests. There 
would be few lawsuits if straight people did not 
see crookedly. Logic is a tool of self-interest. 
Political and economic literature is packed full 
of self -protecting arguments. There is hardly 
a book published on any economic subject that 
is not as lopsided and partisan as a lawyer's 
brief. 

Competitive conditions govern thought, for 
the brain is simply an organ that has been 
evolved in the struggle for existence. The first 
duty is self-preservation, and reason swings 
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into line when we are bent on getting something 
for ourselves. The monopolist does not think 
as his victims do. He has the same data that 
we have, but arrives at the honest but weird 
conclusion that God in His wisdom has elected 
him to rule anthracite. If the same man were 
a miner, his brain cells would develop a differ- 
ent sequence of ideas. As a man's income is 
so he thinks. 

The animals have their own ways of savmg 
their necks — the horns of stag, the claws of 
wildcats, and all sorts of epidermis and per- 
fumery. We excuse these creatures in their 
unique defenses and prevarications. Horns, 
hoofs, claws, and all are represented in the 
supreme weapon of human defense and aggres- 
sion — logic. An academic treatment of psychol- 
ogy has set reason upon a pedestal of impar- 
tiality. But talk with the first man you meet 
and see how impartial his reasoning is. It is as 
crooked as a ram's horn, and wrong at every 
point where his interests conflict with mine. 

Tyranny of the Stomach 

What Fabre, in his Life of the Spider, styles 
"the tyranny of the stomach" disturbs reason- 
ing when not controlled by self-evident truths. 
Where there is the slightest flexibility in the 
evidence, conclusions will vary with self -inter- 
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est. What is Tightness, anyhow? We know 
that this changes with changes in social con- 
trol. If the American Federation of Labor or 
the Socialist party or the Votes for Women 
organization or the Army and Navy League 
had the upper hand, " right " would mean some- 
thing other than it does. 

Is it "right" to provide old-age pensions? 
It becomes so when the call is backed up by suf- 
ficient power. Might makes right, the might 
whose symbol is numbers and ballots. Political 
truths are the products of a logic originating 
in the stomach, where for the most part reason 
has its seat. 

The stomach is not a modest organ. Its 
immediate capacity, it is true, is limited; but 
the possessor has a tendency to anticipate the 
needs of the stomach in the far future. He 
lays up stores. Opulent citizens, animated by 
the laudable ambition to see that their stomachs 
will have enough to go on, establish a claim 
upon the food supplies of remote futurity, and 
if these men were to live to be as old as the 
proverbial hills they would scarcely be able to 
gnaw through the outer crust of the food moun- 
tain implied in their bank accounts. 

The desire for food is transmuted into a 
desire for power, whereupon there is no end 
of ambition. If one were satisfied when he 
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had enough, if the fundamental needs were 
not succeeded by craving for domination, a 
stage would be reached at which men would 
think more in the spirit of science. But through 
ambition, or from force of habits of mind set 
up when hunger was a driver, men full of years 
are also full of selfish prejudice. 

Even judges will think according to election 
returns, and ultimately come to believe in what 
is thus forced upon them. Outside the calm of 
pure science, logic is but a reflection of the will 
to live. The automobile salesman overlooks 
the deficiencies of his own machine, even sees 
them as virtues; mechanical principles in the 
science of physics are one thing — applied to 
machines upon whose sale a living depends, 
they are not quite the same. 
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CHAPTER IX 

BUSINESS AS CONCILIATION 

T MIGHT seem that business, which aims 
at profit, would intensify the sense of oiq)o- 
sition; but, on the other hand, it appears to 
have phases tending quite to the contrary. 

Urbanity, being urban, can fairly be claimed 
to have a commercial origin, while unsocial 
rusticity represents a more independent career. 

An eastern university offers a course upon 
the rural mind. One's first impression is that 
the instructor would be put to desperate efforts 
to distinguish successfully between the rural 
and the city mind, or any other mind; yet there 
is a basis for such a course. To a large extent 
mental traits are established by one's surround- 
ings and practical interests. No one is bom 
with a rural mind or an urban mind, but by 
being brought up in city or country one may 
acquire traits to correspond. In a sense there 
are as many types of mind as there are occu- 
pations. 

It is difficult to set off confidently the traits 
of the business mind, inasmuch as everyone is 
engaged in business to some extent, employing 
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funds or earning a living. There is an amount 
of business activity in every person's life; we 
are all in business more or less. Yet while 
business has a widely diffused influence, some 
who engage much in business possess minds 
which have not been early and principally 
shaped by business. 

Relation of Dealer and Customer 

But if we consider business in its intensive 
aspects we are brought face to face with cer- 
tain tendencies; the occupation of the salesman 
or the dealer tends to shape outlook somewhat 
definitely. What these effects are upon the 
mind are of extreme importance, for the empire 
of business is of wide and growing extent. In 
what ways does trade stamp itself upon the 
brain cells of the young man who enters it at 
the most impressionable period? 

A social consciousness is immediately devel- 
oped, for a customer is implied in every act of 
the tradesman, who must visualize the con- 
sumption of his goods and think of what others 
need, for the needs of others are his opportu- 
nities for gain. He must put himself in the 
place of the buyer; he must imagine what the 
buyer wants and how the buyer will look at a 
given product. To some extent the dealer is 
like the actor, who assumes a character. He 
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serves by understanding what other people re- 
quire; he ministers, not like the clergyman, who 
does not keep books, yet he ministers. 

An immediate difference between the busi- 
ness man and the clergyman is that the service 
of the former is not dictated primarily by con- 
siderations of benefit to someone else. The 
dealer is mainly interested in making a profit. 
To secure a profit he must first find someone 
to deal with, and tactics must accordingly, at 
least at first, be conciliatory, and the substance 
of the transaction is the supplying of other 
person's needs. The insistence upon a profit 
marks an ethical division between the work of 
the reformer or clergyman and the tradesman. 
The individual's need is the opportunity for 
unselfish service on the part of a social servant, 
but the individual's need in the case of the 
tradesman is an opportunity to serve plus one 
for making a profit. Business men are philan- 
thropists in a sense, but not inconsiderate. ones. 

The business man who indulged a passion 
for rendering disinterested service would soon 
go into bankruptcy. As soon as the public 
found that he had a soft spot of benevolence 
there would be a swarming down upon him of 
impecunious customers and an army of such 
as are unwilling or unable to face their bills. 
The philanthropy of the business man as such 
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must therefore be confined to rendering a fair 
equivalent for money received, there being no 
demand of exorbitant profits or the selling of 
worthless commodities. Within limits set by 
the balance sheet there may be kindliness and 
sympathy, although an ever-present tendency 
is to exalt profit at the expense of social 
considerations. 

Under existing trade conditions considera- 
tion for the other person tends to remain within 
narrow limits. It is doubtful if a seller mind- 
ful of the buyer's actual needs would succeed 
best in a money sense. What would happen to 
the seller of automobiles if he always took into 
account the buyer's ability to aflford the pur- 
chase ? Oftentimes a family needs things more 
than the thing about to be purchased, but the 
seller may harden his heart and effect a sale of 
an article of luxury when necessities should be 
bought. It may be argued that the buyer is 
the one to decide which wants to gratify, but 
every dealer knows that it is possible to exert 
a pressure resulting in unwise purchasing. 

Business Controls Views 

The dealer is so closely identified with his 
business that convictions are often largely de-^ 
termined by the interests of that business. Tfie: i-^* 
railroad man looks upon society through the" ; ' 
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lens of his employment; he tends to pass upon 
writings and views by noting their bearing upon 
the prosperity of railroads. A change which 
would benefit society is likely to be condemned 
by the man whose own business seems to be 
adversely affected. The union railroad station 
meets with little favor with the man who owns 
a transfer service; the parcels post seems iniqui- 
tous to the director of an express company; 
the elimination of the middleman is unspeak- 
ably offensive to the middleman. 

This tendency to view social problems from 
the occupational standpoint is one of the domi- 
nating facts of present intellectual conditions, 
and is a notable and dubious contribution by 
business to the social consciousness. The sup- 
port of the individual, his physical maintenance, 
has not become sufficiently sure as yet to free 
his mind for the impartial viewing of social 
problems ; his convictions are stuck fast to his 
job, and it is only in a limited number of cases 
that individuals detach themselves from the 
job point of view. Those who gain the aca- 
demic point of view represent an attitude much 
to be desired ; here the mind may move about a 
subject freely. The judicial mind is theoretic- 
ally free in the same way to view all sides of a 
. .-question irrespective of occupational advan- 
' tages, social welfare being the supreme test. 
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But both in university and judicial circles, while 
thought is theoretically impartial, conclusions 
may actually be colored by former experiences 
or by the present influence of trafficking occu- 
pations. 

Throughout the literature of merchandising 
runs the thought that to be successful the sales- 
man must believe his goods are superior. Sales- 
men are exhorted to have faith; they must 
either believe or affect to believe that the goods 
they sell are inferior to none. Emphasis is 
always laid upon the enthusiasm resulting from 
extreme conviction of the excellence of what 
one has to sell. This imperative is difficult to 
reconcile with well-developed thought. It is 
not easy to hynotize oneself into the belief that 
any special make of article is really superior to 
all others. It is asking almost the impossible 
to demand that each representative of perhaps 
a dozen different makes of fountain pens shall 
be convinced, or simulate conviction, as to the 
surpassing merit of the particular pen which he 
has for sale. The salesmen may either come 
to believe upon insufficient grounds or school 
himself to appear an ardent convert. In either 
case mental integrity suffers a strain. 

Surely no one could be a master of selling 
without at least pretending to be candid or 
enthusiastic. If the prospective purchaser 
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catches a hint of disbelief he is not so likely to 
purchase. But it does not follow that the sales- 
man may not really have mental reservations. 
A highly successful tobacco salesman, a dis- 
trict manager, thoroughly hated his occupation 
and was made sick by his slightest use of to- 
bacco in any form. The higher one goes up the 
scale of positions the more likely to be found 
a lack of harmony between the seller's job and 
himself. The most intelligent salesmen are 
most irritated when disposing of goods in whose 
merits they cannot really believe. In their case 
there must be a studied dramatic attitude and 
an affectation of sincerity. 

Discreet Silence 

Business may not only involve a pretense of 
conviction but it may suppress the utterance of 
conviction. The dealer naturally wants to at- 
tract customers and he must not conflict with 
prejudices; it would be unprofitable to spoil a 
sale by getting into a political argument. The 
seller must often refrain from crossing swords 
upon the occasion of expressions of opinion 
which inspire resentment and contradiction. 
The public suffers from this indisposition to 
jeopardize profits, for it comes about that 
almost any humbug may achieve considerable 
vogue through being licensed by the fear that 
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comment may hurt business. There are com- 
paratively few people, of course, in modern 
society who can safely say what they think. 
Emerson speaks of telling a missionary straight 
out that he begrudged him a dollar. This free- 
dom is lacking in people engaged in business; 
out of prudence they give a good many dollars 
for the silliest of causes and against their real 
opinions. 

An extreme case of self-effacement is repre- 
sented in the principle upon which one large 
business house was foimded, that the customer 
is always right. Evidently the customer is not 
always right, and to concede this position makes 
rather for profits than for truth. To act from 
native impulse and by straight thinking would 
be to deal in a much less suave manner with 
various patrons, who might be ejected into the 
street with additions to profane history. The 
check upon free expression imposed by trade 
has contributed to social timidity, over-suscep- 
tibility to example, a paralyzing prudence, and 
to servile attitudes. 

The suppression of individuality is a severe 
indictment against trade. The conditions for 
the highest social welfare lie somewhere be- 
tween extreme individual variations and too 
great uniformity. The tendency of business 
is to reduce outstanding individual traits to a 
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common level, for it is well known that pecu- 
liarities and differences often irritate and repel 
as they appear in speech, clothing, and ways. 
In opinions and in affiliations with churches 
and secular organizations the salesman and the 
business man seek to appear regular and con- 
ventional. The pendulum has swung far 
toward a characterless uniformity among indi- 
viduals, and at many points the dealer's atti- 
tude has contributed to bring about this result. 

Tact Developed 

But the disposition to suppress one's views, 
to conciliate, and even to truckle, has yielded an 
advantage in the development of tact. It is 
hard to imagine how hostile, stoical, and alto- 
gether unfinished might be our social dealings 
if buying and selling had not smoothed off cor- 
ners. People have been disciplined into fairly 
agreeable habits through the relationships of 
commerce. We sometimes flinch at the hint of 
unctuousness in the salesman, but forced cour- 
tesy and abject strategy are as auspicious as 
the rough and stodgy relationships appearing 
among a non-commercialized population. Tact 
grows out of imagination directed upon others' 
conditions and needs, and this particular social 
asset is closely related to attempts to sell. 

Tact has a near neighbor in the mental agility 
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necessary in bargaining. The mind of the 
trader must meet practical tests of quickness 
and discernment. The sort of consciousness 
required in a pastoral occupation is not the 
same as that required in town. !A! different 
kind of ability is involved in the selling of a 
farm animal from that required for raising the 
animal for the market. Whereas the rural mind 
is applied to long-time projects, the city mind 
must be especially quick in dealing with emer- 
gency situations. This trait is also accentu- 
ated by the great multitude of stimuli constantly 
before attention under business and urban con- 
ditions. 

Probably in the case of no other mind is there 
such an unremitting consciousness of the profit 
motive as in the case of the dealer. The artist 
holds before his mind the completion of his 
work, perhaps occasionally giving thought to 
the selling price; but in trade the focal object 
of attention is price and profit. Hence the 
dealer falls a prey to the habit of judging by 
the dollar. Now the dollar cannot express cer- 
tain values ; it is not a unit of measurement of 
the finer relationships of human life. While 
the dollar is a very fundamental fact and is 
the basis of a structure of refinements, the per- 
sistent contemplation of the dollar tends to 
destroy appreciations and prevent the develop- 
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ment of idealism. The business man's intoler- 
ance of theories and speculations — philosoph- 
ical ones — grows out of a consciousness of 
the ledger. This intolerance does not tend to 
the highest civilization. If there is anything 
we need most it is to spin webs of fancy, and 
through speculation and liberal conversation to 
erect ideals of inspiring rational achievements. 

The intensely practical tendencies in busi- 
ness are, however, not sure protection against 
superstitions. When not in his element the 
tradesman who is highly specialized is no more 
sure of himself than would be the most vision- 
ary philosopher as an accountant. The quan- 
tity of superstition which still thrives in close 
proximity to business is startlingly large. The 
culture of business is a special one. 

One cannot help feeling that the illusory 
great-man theory of history is supported 
through business influences. The man who 
deals with large affairs is regarded as a large 
man. Men are little, average, or big according 
to bank accounts and the magnitude of their 
commercial undertakings. From the stand- 
point of psychology the valuation of individ- 
uals by such standards is highly unsound. The 
methods required to run a department store in 
a town of 10,000 population are presumably 
not radically different from those required in 
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a metropolis. The juggler who, when reveal- 
ing a trick performed with a one-dollar bill, 
confided to his audience that the same trick 
could be successfully performed with a ten- 
dollar bill, contributed something to the expo- 
sure of the great-man theory of business. The 
elements of large business are present in small 
business. Principles of investment which must 
be observed by the man who has a thousand 
dollars are not of world-wide difference from 
those by which the financier must be guided. 
There are enormously wider differences in the 
proportions of business than in human psychol- 
ogy. Figures are simply symbols, and there 
IS little difference, in principle between opera- 
tions with a million cents and with a million 
dollars. 



CHAPTER X 

FEAR AND THE GROUP 

OUR ancestors had a great many things to 
be afraid of. If they had not been afraid 
they might not have survived to become our 
ancestors. They were afraid of wild beasts, 
high water, and clubs. We inherit a tendency 
to be afraid, and the caution which protects a 
business man from buying a gold brick had its 
origin perhaps in fear of bricks of a different 
sort. 

We appreciate the service rendered by 
our ancestors in being afraid of things. 
When they sat in the tree-tops in a thunder 
storm and shivered with fright lest they be 
shaken down into the wide-open jaws of 
the cave bear, they were laying the founda- 
tion for suspended judgment and unwilling- 
ness to be quoted. They wrought better than 
they knew in equipping us with emo- 
tions which tend to save our lives in crossing 
streets in which pedestrians no longer have 
rights. 

The tendency of fear is inherited as well 
as a tendency to be afraid of certain things, 
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but there are certain things that we ought 
to be afraid of for which we do not inherit 
fear. What are the things which menace 
life and happiness? Nicotine, germs, auto- 
mobiles, the sedentary life, pastry, and 
strong coffee. Do we fear these things? 
We are more likely to be afraid of ghosts, 
the dead, reptiles, eels, thunder, mice, and 
what people will say if we wear last year's 
hat. 

We must not be too hard on our ancestors ; 
but it looks as if we had inherited useless ter- 
rors and were but poorly equipped with useful 
fears. A harmless garter snake inspires more 
dread than a live wire which it is death to step 
upon. If our fears were up to the requirements 
of the hour we should shriek and flee from 
a vial containing a diphtheria or a cholera 
culture. But we do no such thing. We con- 
vince ourselves that certain things are danger- 
ous and cultivate prudence, but it is reserved 
for clammy and creeping things to make us 
shriek. 

The fear experiences of our ancestors reveal 
themselves in childhood. The child knows 
terrors felt by primitive man and reverts to 
states of mind that existed long ago. Not 
only do children give us an insight into the 
fears that prevailed, but the victim of alco- 
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holism who sees snakes is also an unwitting 
witness. 

Fear and Admiration 

Ancestral fears are, strangely enough, closely 
related to our admirations. The liking for fur 
is not far removed from the fear of furry 
animals. The liking for the sea is the obverse 
of the dread of the sea. There is a fur feeling 
and there is a sea feeling, and whether the feel- 
ing is one of dread or admiration is relatively 
unimportant. The fact is that fur and the sea 
were stamped upon the nervous system in the 
ancient past. There is oftentimes a fascination 
in the horrible, and aversion may pass over to 
admiration. Perhaps there are many things 
our admiration for which is based upon a primi- 
tive dread. The charm of the forest may be a 
modern form of the anxiety which early man 
felt when he passed under dark boughs from 
which a wild animal might spring down upon 
him. 

Our fears being but poorly adjusted to the 
conditions of the times, it becomes necessary to 
put down some and to establish others. Cau- 
tions with regard to parlor matches and gaso- 
line would be less necessary if children were 
born with a tendency to keep out of risky mod- 
ern situations. What inheritance has failed to 
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endow us with in the form of caution must be 
developed through appeals to the imagination 
and to judgment. 

Fear of Social Separation 

Among our compelling fears are those 
associated with public opinion and social rela- 
tionships. The dread of the disapproval of 
our fellow-men inspires us with conciliation 
and makes us sensitive to being cut off from 
others. 

The man who invented solitary imprison- 
ment hit upon a diabolical idea ; and the history 
of invention is not complete without that sin- 
ister portion dealing with misshapen forms of 
creativeness which make up a dualism of intel- 
ligence with all that genius has discovered and 
contrived for the uplift of the race in art 
and mechanics. This invention has exacted 
its toll out of the souls of men. Think 
of Prince Krapotkin in the muffled horrors 
of the Russian fortress of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, shut off from the human face, 
tapping out for another prisoner, by means 
of an inconceivably tedious code, the whole 
history of the French Revolution. Not to 
be in communication with others is to go 
mad. ' 

The instinct of the group which is outraged 
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thus, is one of the deepest in nature. There 
are flocks, herds, schools, coveys, packs, and 
tribes. In autumn one may see a flock of spar- 
rows — equidistant vibrating brown specks 
poised in the air — whirl and volley toward a 
tree-top or a clump of tall weeds, all animated 
by a collectivism of mood and thrilled with a 
subtle harmony. And while men, each inflated 
with self, go and come with assurance, the 
ties of association appear to the larger 
vision to govern as surely as bees are bound 
by the law of the hive. We are not complete 
in ourselves, and we do not like to be left 
alone. Our thought is not perfected except 
by discussion, and many of our sentiments 
and views are borne in upon us from the 
tribe. 

And yet too much social pressure is resented. 
There is repugnance as well as attraction. We 
want to have people near us, but not too near ; 
we like others to keep their distance, but not 
get out of sight; such is the war between the 
individual and the social self. We want com- 
panionship, amusement, sympathy ; we want to 
hear someone else talk, and we want to do a 
good share of the talking ourselves. We like 
to feel at one with others, and nothing is more 
acceptable than praise. Even undeserved 
and suspiciously strong commendation is 
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not unwelcome; there is much charm in a 
friendly liar. 

Common Ground for Sociability 

To get upon a common basis it is necessary 
to propitiate the gods of sociability with com- 
mon rites. The four hundred million dollars' 
worth of cigar smoke with which the heavens 
are blurred annually in the United States 
is largely in the interests of conversation. 
And then there are knitting needles and 
chewing gum. Shaking hands, which is a 
refined way of shaking fists, puts two nervous 
systems in harmony more gently than the 
older form; but fighting is one way of mak- 
ing new acquaintances. To have been at 
the same place establishes a common point 
of reference, a fact to which travelers and 
alumni bear witness. The social craving 
may be relieved without direct acquaintance- 
ship; to be where people can be seen, as 
in the theater or on the street, will in part 
suffice. 

Someone should write a history of the socia- 
bility of occupations. In popular fancy the 
sheep herder becomes insane from solitude, and 
sometimes he does. Anyone will become a 
trifle queer at the end of a few days apart from 
the world. Genius, which is profitable queer- 
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ness, is said to be developed in solitude, and 
great religions have been born in deserts and 
under the mystic stars. When alone, the mind 
runs in free routes, little affected by pressure 
from without; it acquires a mild insanity of 
license, favorable to works of imagination. 
Exempt from reality self fills its world with 
figments of instance and unique characters 
often far superior to what the dry fields of the 
actual afford. Hence the praise of solitude. 
Out of regard for the hardships of farming 
Sir Thomas More provided in Utopia for an 
alternation of labor between country and city, 
but the arrangement would equally be war- 
ranted by the need of alternate experience in 
solitude and society. To be too much alone 
and to be too much with others is unfortunate, 
a condition which an ideal employment would 
avoid. The farmer has lived too much by him- 
self, while the salesman sees too many people. 
One's mental sap oozes out as fast as it accu- 
mulates with constant meetings, which is as bad 
as to have one's mind stiffen about unchanging 
topics in solitude. Housewives have been, his- 
torically, isolated; no wonder they have been 
disposed to economize time in chance visits by 
all talking at once. They, too, belong to a sex 
which is not so highly individualized as are 
men; feeling more keenly variations from ac- 
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cepted forms and hungering more for assur- 
ances of common experience. 

Sensitiveness to Public Opinion 

The yearning for companionship is related 
to a sensitiveness as to what others are thinking 
about us. Of course we do not really want to 
know, yet our ears itch. In this responsive- 
ness and apprehension Mrs. Grundy has her 
sphere of influence and conventionality its 
mighty seat. We are never quite sure that the 
herd will not hook us out to graze by ourselves. 
The potentialities of paragrapher, pamphleteer, 
or soapboxer are far from insignificant, and the 
critic has a power whose origin is as ancient as 
that of the ancestry of the clouds of winged 
ants whose coming casts a shadow on a sum- 
mer's day. 



CHAPTER XI 

SLOWNESS OF ADAPTATION 

THERE are few who have not had the ex- 
perience when in unfamiliar surroundings 
of being "turned around*' with regard to the 
points of the compass. Some live for years 
knowing which way is north yet feeling other- 
wise. An unobserved kink in the road or a 
temporary inattention leaves one with certain 
impressions as to directions, which, if incorrect, 
are righted only with the greatest difficulty, if 
at all. 

Feeling vs. Judgment 

All the arg^uments that may be marshaled, 
however convincing to thought, have but slight 
effect upon such stubborn obsessions. If water 
from a certain river was once contaminated 
and non-potable, but afterwards purified by 
methods employed in supply systems, there wiU 
be found residents who cannot bring themselves 
to look favorably upon the liquid in its regen- 
erate character and who will refuse to drink it, 
all the chemists and bacteriologists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The tyrannical inner 
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sovereign of sentiment is not easily propitiated 
by appeals to the understanding. 

A good share of the time one cannot fully 
agree with himself, for he will think and know 
one way and feel another. One would natur- 
ally suppose that one could get together with 
himself, but not always so. There is often a 
deadly seesaw which causes one to think of 
flipping a cent for decision. The root of the 
trouble is in the opposition of feeling and 
thought. There are disharmonies in the inner 
man, a fact which has not heretofore escaped 
observation. Thought collides with emotions 
and feelings bump into other feelings. 

Primitive Tendencies and Civilization 

One of the fundamental reasons for this 
inner factionalism is found in the disagreement 
between our inherited natures and the require- 
ments of civilization. Civilization, as much as 
we have of it, is comparatively new and arti- 
ficial, and it frequently galls Old Adam, who 
may serve as a convenient symbol. For ex- 
ample, it is the custom in the best circles to 
wear shirts ; but there are hot days in the sum- 
mer, summer being an old institution too, when 
to discard this modem impertinence appeals to 
one. Civilization attempts very imperfectly to 
impress us with the ethics of turning the other 
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cheek; but primitive feelings suggest that we 
hit the other fellow squarely on the nose. Busi- 
ness and the desk require that one work steadily 
and forge ahead toward wealth and office, while 
from within comes a seductive insinuation that 
the fish might bite. The collision of duty and 
desire is not a mere personal frailty, but a 
common condition which weighs heavily upon 
all mankind as it would rise above the reeking 
and selfish simplicity of the hairy ones. 

The things of civilization are new and the 
natures which we possess are old. Prehistoric 
man di \ not have railroads and encyclopedias, 
course dinners and the Ph.D. degree. Law and 
the refinements of custom did not exist as we 
know them. About the only specimen of art 
in the cave man's gallery was a free-hand sketch 
of a bison or mammoth, and so far as regular- 
ity of meals and church services are concerned, 
there was little in the prehistoric calendar to 
correspond. There was no regular calling 
hour, and when a call was made it was possibly 
for the sake of braining a new acquaintance 
with a rough stone hammer. 

No one really knows how old he is, because 
his mental traits run back to the very begin- 
ning of things; but we know how old the mod- 
ern environment is; it is not much older than 
Newton, Harvey, Watt, and Edison. Civiliza- 
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tion is new, very new ; the paint is not yet dry, 
and the machinery creaks in every joint. 

It is no wonder that we discover a discord 
between ourselves and our institutions and jobs 
and places in the world. It is not surprising 
that we should often feel like taking to the 
woods, discarding starched linen, table forks, 
morals, and manners; law and order, system, 
and industrial exactions, are a harness which 
chafes at nearly every point of contact. 

The modern system of things is one which 
appeals to our judgment, and the ancient order 
was one in which our preferences feld their 
birth. The comparatively new reasfifciing na- 
ture of man, out of which modem social ideals 
have arisen, conflicts with deep-seated tenden- 
cies which became established long ago; thus 
very frequently feeling and sentiment pull one 
way, while judgment pulls another. 

The irrepressible conflict of feeling and 
thought is increased, if anything, by the way 
we train the young. Children receive a far 
more extended emotional than rational train- 
ing. They are taught to feel and defer long 
before they understand what of both good and 
evil custom may represent. They acquire preju- 
dices for and against races, religions, countries, 
and men during their early years, prejudices 
which hold in spite of all they may later learn 
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and understand. Habits of feeling certain 
ways soon become fixed, and many of our 
feelings are habits. 

Emotional Training in Childhood 

If emotions were better directed during 
childhood, the individual at maturity would less 
often find feeling and thought at variance. A 
good deal of energy in one's later years is lost 
in a conflict between reasoned conclusions and 
the attitudes set up during the impressionable 
years of childhood, a period when the young 
generation is susceptible to the intellectual 
moods of bygone ages, a period when the con- 
tagion of antiquity, and tradition can scarcely 
be resisted. 

The conflict between feeling and thought is 
of importance because of its relation to prac- 
tical affairs. It is easy to act unwisely in busi- 
ness or social relations through yielding to im- 
pulse and obscure motives. Everyone has ob- 
served the erratic and whimsical conduct of 
children and childlike adults. Such act from 
primitive impulse or from captious considera- 
tions rather than from well-reasoned grounds. 
One has to be on his guard constantly against 
acting from frivolous and unsound prompt- 
ings. Unfortunately one's first impressions 
may be completely out of keeping with true 
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wisdom. There are those who "think" with 
their feelings, who feel when they ought to 
think. There are lives that have been wrecked 
by acting from a succession of prejudices, 
grudges, fanciful anticipations, and mysterious 
internal suggestions. Lines of action should be 
established in the white light of judgment and 
in clear view of the circumstances of the modern 
world; motives resting back upon primitive 
nature and the impressions of childhood must 
be carefully weighed. 
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